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In one version of an old story, a pilgrim arrives at a monastery high 
in the mountains and is granted permission to spend the night 
there. Over an austere meal with his hosts, the visitor discovers that, 
in order to a preserve a meditative atmosphere and discourage idle 
chatter, the monks take a minimalist approach to communicating 
with one another, relying on numbers rather than words. A different 
number has been assigned to each message that might foreseeably 
need to be expressed—12 means “Good evening, Brother,” 27 means 
“Pass the brown rice,” 34 means “You’re dragging your sleeve in the 
yak butter,” and so forth—so that dinner conversation at the mon¬ 
astery consists of nothing more than the occasional quietly intoned 
numerical euphemism. The visitor marvels. 

When the meal is over and the head monk has retired for the 
evening, one of the younger monks stands up at his place, glances 
around him, and recites a number different from those the new¬ 
comer has overheard so far. The response is a wave of quiet chuckles: 
This, the visitor is given to understand, was a joke. Another young 
monk rises and utters a new number, which is also greeted with 
subdued but appreciative laughter. A third young monk eagerly 
rises and recites yet another number, but this one elicits an embar¬ 
rassed silence. 

“What was wrong with that joke?” the visitor whispers to one of 
his hosts. 

“It’s not the joke,” he’s informed. “It’s the way he told it.” 

For a lot of people who aspire to communicate in Japanese (the 
ones who aren’t born to it), dinner with the monks is an apt meta¬ 
phor for many of their real-life encounters with the language. Any 
student of Japanese who’s ever tried in vain to decipher an every¬ 


day exchange between native speakers can probably identify with 
the clueless visitor in this droll old tale. Those who feel they’ve at¬ 
tained a certain level of competence in Japanese, only to find their 
efforts to communicate falling flat when it’s time to stand and 
deliver, can probably also sympathize with that hapless third monk. 
But what brings the aforesaid joke to mind in the first place is the 
tendency of Japanese speakers to rely on a communal stockpile of 
orthodox expressions—common phrases—that perform essentially 
the same function as those numbers the monks were quoting over 
dinner. 

Early on in my own education in Japanese (a process that just 
might conclude in time for the colonization of Uranus), I witnessed 
something that alerted me to the prominent role reserved for ortho¬ 
dox phraseology. It was during my first few months in Tokyo, long 
before I could really speak the language, and the outfit I was work¬ 
ing for was hosting a daytime gathering to celebrate the opening of 
a new branch. Other than me almost everyone in attendance was 
Japanese, except for a foursome of business school types from the 
United States who had apparently sneaked out of an office upstairs 
where they were working as interns for the summer. Before the 
drinks were served, we all had to stand around in a big circle and 
introduce ourselves—in Japanese, naturally. As it happened, the 
MBA boys from upstairs were up first, and I was more than curious to 
see what they d say, especially since I didn’t yet know how to introduce 
myself in Japanese. The first American cruised through it; he had 
the routine down pretty well, I thought. I was amused, though, when 
the second one simply repeated the exact words spoken by the guy 
before him, changing only the name. When the other two Americans 
followed suit, rattling off the very same phrase their colleagues had 
used, I glanced around to see if any of the Japanese guests found this 
as fishy as I did. Far from it. In fact, to a man (this was an all-male gath¬ 
ering, which should surprise no one) they all introduced them¬ 
selves using exactly the same phrase—so I did, too. By the time my 
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turn came around I had my introduction down cold— Burenati 
desu. Dozo yoroshiku onegai shimasu. 

Now, outside the realm of comedy, it’s pretty hard to imagine 
two dozen English speakers introducing themselves, each in turn 
with the very same words. That Japanese speakers do so as a matter 
of course not only points up the very different roles that words can 
serve in different cultures but also holds an immediate implication 
for anyone setting out to master Japanese: Remember that phrase! 

Introductions, needless to say, are only the beginning. There’s a 
whole storehouse of expressions that have become entrenched in 
the Japanese language through endless repetition and are now all 
but automatically employed in certain situations and exchanges. 
This book invites the English-language reader inside that store¬ 
house to browse around and sample the stock. 

The inventory of conventional Japanese expressions is so uni¬ 
versally familiar to native speakers that these phrases often defy any 
ordinary analysis and evade the grasp of people not privy to the whole 
code or accustomed to the situations in which that code applies. Now¬ 
here is this more true than in the Japanese working world, where real 
communication (as opposed to communication of the purely for¬ 
mal variety) tends to be framed in concise if not elliptical units and 
where the best kind of understanding is invariably an implicit one. In 
a working culture where standard phrases of conventional Japanese 
“business language,” laden with implications quite beyond the reach 
of the uninitiated, are bandied about like badminton birdies, the unini¬ 
tiated non-native will be left watching from the sidelines unless he or 
she can get some solid guidance on how and when some of the more 
important phrases are used. That’s also what this book is for: To pro¬ 
vide readers of English who work in the Japanese business world with 
a set of highly practical and socially appropriate standard Japanese 
expressions for use on the job or in related situations, as well as an 
account of the sorts of situations in which these expressions will be 
most useful. 
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To get an idea of how and why this particular selection of com¬ 
mon phrases came to be presented—the list offered here is far from 
exhaustive—and to understand the specific perspective from which 
these recommendations on usage issue, it will help to know some¬ 
thing of this book’s origins. 

In 1992 the publishing firm Sanseido put out a Japanese-lan- 
guage volume entitled Kimari Monku no Jiten, or “A Dictionary of 
Common Phrases.” It wasn’t really a dictionary, but a handbook of 
language etiquette. As such, it was apparently intended for the edi¬ 
fication of younger Japanese readers (younger than the authors, 
that is) whose formal schooling might prepare them to build a 
better mouse pad but very likely did not, at least in the authors’ 
estimation, equip them with the language sensibilities needed to 
negotiate routine social formalities—answering the phone, pre¬ 
senting someone with a gift, apologizing for an indiscretion—with 
the requisite level of politeness and decorum. To rectify these inade¬ 
quacies and provide new generations of Japanese speakers with the 
means to conduct themselves in a duly genteel and socially accom¬ 
modating manner, Kimari Monku no Jiten offered a catalogue of 
standard phrases recommended for use in particular situations, 
together with a detailed consideration of various situations c allin g 
for a degree of politesse that can be expected to arise in the ordi¬ 
nary life of an adult in Japanese society. 

In surprising numbers, young people in Japan seem to embrace 
the notion that they need specific guidance from their elders on 
how to speak their own native language, in order to qualify as phrase- 
ologically upright, etiquette-sawy, grown-up members of society. 
That, at any rate, would be one way to interpret the wide reader- 
ship enjoyed by language-improvement books such as Sanseido’s 
Kimari Monku no Jiten. Some of this apparent concern for learning 
to mind one’s language doubtless arises from the anxiety a lot of 
young people feel about entering the work force and the pressing 
need to possess all the right tools for success in business; one essential 
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tool, it turns out, is a facility for employing all the right “busi¬ 
nesslike” expressions when on the job. To address this specific need, 
Kimari Monku no Jiten included an extensive list of phrases espe¬ 
cially suitable for use by business people, reflecting above all the 
particular concerns and specialized environments of Japanese cor¬ 
porate culture. 

The Sanseido book caught the eye of the editors of Kodansha Inter¬ 
national’s Power Japanese series, who realized that with certain mod¬ 
ifications, a guide to Japanese language etiquette—even one originally 
written for native speakers—would have much to offer advanced 
students of the language and might hold appeal for other readers as 
well, including people not quite so far along in their study of Japanese. 
And so it came about that, in 1996,1 was commissioned to transform 
the contents of Sanseido’s Kimari Monku no Jiten into something more 
comprehensible (or at least more presentable) to readers of English. 
The first fruits of this undertaking, comprising a scaled-down cata¬ 
logue of Japanese phrases for use in everyday life, were published by 
Kodansha International in 1997 under the title Common Japanese 
Phrases . A second volume based on the same source, entitled Common 
Japanese Business Phrases, was published the following year. 

This book, which combines the contents of the latter two vol¬ 
umes, was put together with two different group of readers in 
mind. The first group consists of people who already have a pretty 
firm grasp of the mechanics of Japanese grammar and the basics of 
usage, who are familiar with the structural inflections associated 
with various levels of polite, honorific, and humble language, and 
who have acquired a more or less functional Japanese vocabulary. 
None of these points is explicitly addressed here; after all, this book’s 
source was written for native speakers of Japanese, whose mastery 
of the fundamentals was never in question. Readers who have this 
kind of basic grounding in the language—or who are way beyond 
the basics—will find whole great chunks of highly useful phraseology 
here to fill gaps in or lend authenticity to the command of Japanese 


they already possess, as well as a wealth of insights and observations 
regarding the social and psychological contexts that help determine 
judgments about appropriate usage. 

The other group whose interests this book will serve is made up 
of people who don’t know any Japanese to speak of and aren’t about 
to tackle the whole project now. These readers might be looking for 
some pithy phrases that will impress their friends in Japan or that 
they can toss off around the office or in the boardroom—to keep the 
opposition offbalance or to keep their Japanese colleagues or friends 
wondering much they really understand. There’s plenty in these 
pages to suit those purposes, too, with the added benefit of expla¬ 
nations of the responses these phrases can ordinarily be expected to 
elicit. 

As for the translation itself, I’ve tried to put everything into more 
or less natural-sounding American English, foregoing any literal 
decoding of the components of a phrase or sentence in favor of a 
faithful rendering of the sense or meaning of the whole. To some 
extent I’ve tried to approximate in English the degree of formality, 
politeness, or self-deprecation that’s explicit in the Japanese, but I’ll 
only have succeeded in those cases where the reader’s sense of these 
elusive qualities happens to coincide with my own. Japanese ex¬ 
pressions that contain what are considered exclusively female or 
exclusively male speech forms are designated by the symbols © and 
©, respectively. The conventions for transliterating Japanese are 
those observed in Kodansha International’s Power Japanese series. 

The pages of this book are replete with suggestions, exhorta¬ 
tions, and admonitions to employ this expression rather than that 
one in order to achieve a certain result in a given circumstance. Taken 
together, these prescriptions reflect a distinctive outlook on lan¬ 
guage and human interaction, not to mention the business world, 
that originates with the authors of the original work of which this is a 
translation, not with me. I’ve done what I could to inject a little levity 
here and there as a means of counterbalancing some of the more 
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strident pronouncements in the original text, but anybody who’s 
looking for a surefire line to bring down the house in a dining room 
full of Zen monks is entirely on his or her own. 

* * * 

I’m grateful again to Michael Brase of Kodansha International for 
his all but supernatural forbearance and perspicacious counsel, and 
especially for preserving an enthusiasm during the long wait before 
the dawn. I’m also grateful to Shigeyoshi Suzuki for his comments 
and assistance. I offer my heartfelt thanks to my dear friend Iku 
Nonaka for her unflagging encouragement, my inexhaustible thanks 
again and always to the great Tom Gaily, and my deepest thanks 
and love to Kaori Yashiro for precious aid and inspiration. 

John Brennan 
January 2002 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


Best wishes on the beginning of a New Year 

h it t LX 43 tbv £ 0 r £"v > £ i- o 

Akemashite omedetd gozaimasu. 

Best wishes on the beginning of a New Year. 

This is the standard expression for greeting people for the first time 
in the New Year, the celebration of which is the most significant 
and ceremonially observed holiday period in the Japanese calendar. 
A complete formal New Year’s greeting begins with these words 
and continues with an expression of gratitude for the other per¬ 
son’s kindness (or patronage) over the course of the previous year: 

Kyunen-chu wa osewa ni narimashita. 

I appreciate your kindness throughout the past year. 

The speaker then expresses the hope that the New Year will see the 
continuation of good relations, communicating this desire in the 
form of a request: 

Honnen mo aikawarimasezu, yoroshiku onegai itashimasu. 

I humbly ask your continued favor in the coming year. 

Even such a formal greeting, however, will have the hollow ring of 
a memorized formula if your delivery is rushed or if the words are 
tossed off in a monotone. It is essential to deliver your greeting at 
a measured pace, be attentive to the reply, and bow once respect¬ 
fully upon concluding the greeting. 
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Among friends, from whom an extended and formal New Year’s 
greeting would sound stilted and unnatural, a shorter and less for¬ 
mal alternative is preferred: 

3L<0 

Akemashite omedetd. Kotoshi mo dozo yoroshiku. 

Happy New Year! Don’t forget me this year! 

While the general trend is toward less formality, this is an excellent 
opportunity to represent yourself as a solid, serious person to peo¬ 
ple in your neighborhood, for example, or to higher-ups at the office, 
by extending a scrupulously proper formal New Year’s greeting, as 
described above. These few phrases, skillfully executed, could actu¬ 
ally help to restore a less than impeccable public image, if need be. 
After all, New Year’s time is the season for making fresh starts. The 
key to making a good impression is the delivery: enunciate each 
word clearly to the very end of the greeting, finishing with a crisp 
onegai itashimasu. The big finish is a sure crowd-pleaser. 


Congratulations on this happy d ay 

Honjitsu wa omedetd gozaimasu. 

Congratulations on this happy day. 

For a guest attending a celebration or special event—a wedding, a 
piano or dance recital, a party celebrating the publication of a book 
or commemorating the founding of a company—this standard con¬ 
gratulatory greeting is the very first thing to say to the hosts or to 
any of the participants in the event. 

When you attend a celebration or similar event, your primary 
social duty is to express your heartfelt congratulations— omedetd — 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


to the appropriate people. By using this expression when greeting 
your hosts at the reception table or the entranceway, you clearly 
identify yourself as an invited guest. This paves the way for the reply, 
which is likely to be something on the order of: 

Arigato gozaimasu. Osoreirimasu ga, kochira ni gokicho o onegai 
itashimasu. 

Thank you very much. May I trouble you to sign the guest book, 
please? 

Depending on the occasion, guests at a celebration may greet 
one another with the standard congratulatory expression omedetd 
gozaimasu, communicating the same sort of mutual felicitation as 
when people wish one another a Happy New Year (see Akemashite 
omedetd gozaimasu). In such cases, omedetd gozaimasu can be an 
especially convenient way to greet people you don’t know—a brief, 
friendly expression that you deliver with a smile, and one that does 
not automatically lead to the more complicated business of for¬ 
mal introductions. 

In case you have been asked to make a toast or give a speech at 
such an event, you should preface your remarks with an earnest: 

mbVtlZ-glt'tlTo 

Mina-sama, omedetd gozaimasu. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I offer my congratulations. 

This has two distinct advantages: it properly communicates your 
good wishes to all those assembled, and it also serves notice that you 
are now going to speak and everyone should pipe down and listen 
up. 


May even greater success lie ahead 

11 i to £"#§M t) t to 

Masumasu no gohatten o inotte orimasu. 

May even greater success lie ahead. 

This expression may be employed on celebratory occasions like the 
founding of a new business enterprise, the opening of a new estab¬ 
lishment, or the winning of a prize or an election, and it can also 
apply to a commemorative event such as the tenth anniversary of a 
firm’s founding. It serves as a standard ending for a message of con¬ 
gratulations, a sort of closing salute. 

When extending congratulations for the success of a business, 
the word hatten (literally, “development,” but translated here as 
‘ success, and in this usage preceded by the honorific prefix go) is 
frequently replaced with such words as han’ei (“prosperity”), or 
even katsuyaku (“activity”) or seiko (“success”)—all of which must 
be preceded by the honorific go. Thus, for such occasions any of the 
following variations are also appropriate: 

Masumasu no gohan’ei o inotte orimasu. 

May even greater prosperity lie ahead. 

Masumasu no gokatsuyaku o inotte orimasu. 

May even more enterprising activity lie ahead. 

Masumasu no goseiko o inotte orimasu. 

May even greater success lie ahead. 

g To congratulate an individual on his or her personal accomplish- 
g ments, you will never go wrong with the old standby: 
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Masumasu no gohatten o inotte orimasu. 

May even greater success lie ahead. 

For a business-related occasion, it is essential to include in one’s 
remarks some words of praise for the efforts of those involved. If 
you are offering congratulations on the progress or success of a 
particular company, for example, you applaud the hard work of 
the shain, or “all the employees” (everyone up to, but not includ¬ 
ing, the shacho, or “president”). For this purpose the following are 
useful: 

. 

Naminami naranugodoryoku togokuro no kekka to ... 

As a result of your extraordinary efforts and hard work ... 

m EB $ & 'Otto 

Yamada-san no jikkoryoku ni wa atamaga sagarimasu. 

I bow my head to your ability to get the job done, Mr. Yamada. 

. 

Shain-ichigan to natte, koko made moritatete,... 

All the employees, working together as one, having brought you 
this far,... 

A great deal of importance is attached to recognizing the dili¬ 
gence and the sacrifices of employees and to expressing a sense of 
empathy. If you convincingly demonstrate an understanding of the 
struggles and hard work that preceded the day’s celebration, you are 
likely to win the hearts of the celebrants. In addition, it is impor¬ 
tant to communicate your own pleasure over the accomplishments 
of those being honored. This is perhaps best done in simple and 
direct language, as in: 
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Jibun no koto no yd ni ureshiku omotte imasu. 

I feel as happy as if I myself had achieved your great success. 

In any case, whether at the end of your remarks or the beginning, 
you are expected to offer words of encouragement and to empha¬ 
size your expectations for the future. 


Congratulations on the birth of your child _ 

Z&M X&tbXtd r £" v to 

Goanzan de omedetd gozaimasu. 

Congratulations on the birth of your child. 

This is the standard formal expression for congratulating the mother 
of a newborn baby or any of the immediate family. Such congratu¬ 
lations are traditionally regarded as falling within the domain of 
conversation among women—the mother of the child and her female 
well-wishers. In the past it was customary to wait until the mother 
had completely recovered from the delivery (up to a month or so 
after the actual birth) to call on her and offer congratulations, but 
these days felicitous sentiments are commonly expressed less for¬ 
mally, usually over the telephone. A typical example of informal 
congratulations from a woman might go: 

titbXtO' hX^ 

Omedetd. Yokugambatta wa ne. Yukkuri karada oyasumete, hayaku 
akachan no kao o misete chodai ne. 

Congratulations! It must have been hard. Take good care of your¬ 
self now, and let us see the baby real soon! 
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When you see the new baby for the first time, you’ll be expected to 
note a specific resemblance to one parent or the other, or perhaps 
to remark on some praiseworthy facial feature. In this situation 
the following expressions may come in handy. 

Kuchimoto ga kiritto shite, orikoso. 

Looks like quite an intelligent baby, with that determined-look¬ 
ing mouth. 

m'&zzKWx, © 

Okasama ni nite, yasashisd na kaodachi ne. 

She looks like her mother, with those gentle features. 

is £ 3 $ SKIRT, H£>LV'®;Et>Tl'fao © 

Otosama ni nite, otokorashii kaodachi desu ne. 

He looks like his father, with those masculine features. 

Lofrt)Lt:Mt>*?/vtzZ.bo © 

Mehanadachi ga hakkiri shite, shikkari shita akachan da koto. 

Such a fine-featured little face. That’s certainly a healthy-look- 
ing child. 

Oningyo-san mitai. 

She (He) looks like a little doll. 

While there are certain descriptive terms, like marumaru to 
(“chubby”) and tama no yd (“like a perfect little gem”), that are still 
apt to be applied to baby boys rather than baby girls, it is no longer 
generally considered appropriate, as it was in the past, to suggest 
that the birth of a male heir is a more auspicious event than that of 
a girl. 
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Thanks to everyone, mother and child are both fine 

-Bt^Ft£>lZ7uMVi~o 

Okagesama de, boshi tomo ni genki desu. 

Thanks to everyone, mother and child are both fine. 

This standard line is indispensable for fathers and others announc¬ 
ing the good news immediately after the birth of a child. The first 
thing that everyone wants to hear—be it the grandparents, sib¬ 
lings, other relatives, or friends—is that the delivery was success¬ 
ful, that the child is sound and healthy, and that there were no 
post-delivery complications; this simple sentence delivers the goods. 
The phrase okagesama de (an often-heard, nonspecific expression 
of appreciation here translated as “thanks to everyone”) commu¬ 
nicates in a natural-sounding way a sense of gratitude—for the 
consideration the mother received from others during her preg¬ 
nancy, for the kindness of fate, for the benevolence of the gods. 
This sentence provides a succinct, convenient response that any 
father can trot out whenever he is congratulated on the birth of a 
child, and it is also useful when replying to the various phone calls 
and cards from well-wishers that are likely to accompany the arrival 
of a new baby. 

Beyond this standard formula for saying “All’s well, thank heav¬ 
ens,” it is also customary (and quite natural) to tell people whether 
it’s a boy or a girl, to report the date and time of the birth, and— 
depending on how interested your listener really is—perhaps to 
report the baby’s weight at birth. The idea is that these details, beyond 
their informational value, will more vividly communicate a sense 
of your own happiness. 

It’s not considered necessary or even appropriate to make a 
point of announcing a new baby to the entire neighborhood and 
to all one’s friends and acquaintances, but it is important to con¬ 
vey the good news to people who were particularly helpful during 
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the mother’s pregnancy and to those who showed concern for her 
welfare. For couples who were married in the traditional way, it j s 
essential to inform the nakodo —the older couple who played the 
role of matchmakers or sponsors during the courtship and at the 
wedding. The new parents, with infant in tow, often pay a formal 
visit to the nakodo soon after the child is born, out of respect and 
to show off the fruits of their happy union. 


CONDOLENCES 


Please accept my condolences on this sad occasion 

£ <r> tz xi a r m £ t v r v to 

Kono tabi wa goshushosama de gozaimasu. 

Please accept my condolences on this sad occasion. 

Often heard at both wakes and funerals, this short expression is 
the one most commonly used for extending one’s sympathy to the 
bereaved. Because it is so widely used, some people consider it trite, 
too formulaic, or simply inadequate to effectively communicate a 
sense of sincere condolence. Nevertheless, in certain situations— 
such as when signing in at the reception table at a wake—you may 
find these words extremely useful. 

A word about delivery: while it is generally regarded as polite to 
speak such formal words distinctly and at a deliberate pace, mourn¬ 
ers customarily begin this expression by clearly articulating the 
words kono tabi (translated here as “on this sad occasion”) and then 
deliver the rest of the sentence ( goshushosama de gozaimasu , or 
“please accept my condolences”) in hushed, practically inaudible 





tones deemed appropriate to the unspeakably painful event being 
observed. 

Depending on the circumstances—when addressing a close rel¬ 
ative of the deceased, for example—it may be appropriate to add a 
word or two, such as: 

Zt'&tll&bLCDZ.bbft'Ctto 

Sazo ochikara-otoshi no koto to zonjimasu. 

I’m sure this has been a terrible blow. 

L$>i ft to 

Kokoro kara okuyami moshiagemasu. 

Allow me to offer my heartfelt sympathy. 

These or similar words having been said, decorum dictates that 
you face the bereaved directly and execute a deep bow from the 
waist (about 60 degrees) with arms held straight at your sides and 
eyes forward—don’t bend your neck! Next, raise your eyes slightly 
without lifting your head. Then lift your head (but don’t stand up 
straight) to complete your first bow. Finally, bow deeply a second 
time. 

At a funeral, you are likely to be invited to light an incense stick 
and place it in an urn in front of a photo of the deceased, which is 
displayed on an altar. You may be invited to do this with an expres¬ 
sion such as: 


i ratirKfcfftxXrtfsv'o 

Goreizen ni osonae kudasai. 

Please offer a prayer for the soul of the deceased. 


This brief ritual has its own explicit protocol. When your turn comes, 
take an incense stick and light it with one of the matches provided 
for the purpose, but don’t blow the match out! Gently wave it back 
and forth until the flame goes out. Place the incense stick, lighted 
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end up, in the urn and bring your hands together in front of y 0ur 
face, head down, in an attitude of prayer. After a moment, bow 
deeply, then turn and leave the altar. 

Before you leave either a wake or a funeral, a member of the 
bereaved family will probably make a point of thanking y OU f or 
coming. You are likely to hear: 

Oisogashii naka o, sassoku okuyami o itadakimashite arigatd gozai- 
masu. 

Thank you for taking the time, on such short notice, to offer your 
condolences. 


It was such shocking news that I rushed right o ver 

Amari totsuzen no koto de, odoroite tonde mairimashita. 

It was such shocking news that I rushed right over. 

In the unfortunate event that a relative or friend suddenly dies, 

this is a useful expression of sympathy. Whatever the cause_a 

traffic accident, a sudden illness, or a fatal condition not previously 
revealed—the sad news comes as a shock, and your words should 
show how hard it is to accept such a thing. 

Tsui kono aida oai shita toki wa, anna ni ogenki datta no ni to 
omoimasu to, shinjirarenai kimochi desu. 

To think I saw her just the other day and she seemed perfectly 
fine. It’s unbelievable. 
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^(Dtz cm,® w & tf'it & w in it-e, L w tz 

Ltto 

Kono tabi wa omoi mo kakenai sainan de, goshinchu osasshi itashi- 
masu. 

This is such an unthinkable tragedy, I can imagine how you must 
feel. 

Sazokashi onageki no koto desho. 

You must be heartbroken. 

z.tifrhh^dtz.?>X'Ltz<7)K, 

Kore kara to iu tokoro deshita no ni, honto ni zannen desu. 

It’s truly a pity, he had such a bright future ahead of him. 

If the death was due to some extraordinary cause, such as sui¬ 
cide, you must be circumspect in your choice of words so as not to 
exacerbate the grief of the bereaved survivors. 

Z<Dtz V s KMV'jWt & V' K t X\ £ •?'b K h 

Kono tabi wa honto ni omoigakenai koto de, sazo otsurai koto desho. 
Gomeifuku o oinori itashimasu. 

This is such an unexpected tragedy, it must be terribly painful 
for you. I’ll pray for her happiness in the next life. 

At such times, inquiring into the circumstances of death is, of course, 
quite out of the question. 

Sensitivity is also required when addressing parents who have lost 
a child. The right words are often difficult to find, but you might try 
these: 

& h t $ L h ifX i k'frfrfr t) t 

Nan to mdshiagete yoi ka wakarimasen. 
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I simply don’t know what to say. 

tto 

Okimochi wa itai hodo wakarimasu. 

I share your grief. 


I know this is painful, but don't let it get the best 
of you 


Otsurai desho ga, ki o shikkari omochi ni natte kudasai. 

I know this is painful, but don’t let it get the best of you. 

Offering words of encouragement to those who are in mourning is 
a tricky matter. Carelessly spoken, otherwise appropriate words may 
come off as insincere or even smug, and even when they are tact¬ 
fully delivered the gesture may seem pointless. Unless you are a close 
friend, it may be just as well to offer your condolences and leave it 
at that. For a longtime friend of the survivors or a member of the 
family circle, however, it’s natural to make the attempt to keep 
people’s spirits up. 

£M-£T< tz£ V'o 

Onageki wa gomottomo desu ga, okarada o itawatte, ichinichi mo 
hayaku genki na kao o misete kudasai. 

I know you must be feeling terrible sorrow, but do take good 
care of yourself and try to get over it. 


CONDOLENCES 

Anata ga shikkari shita kata to kekkon nasatta kara okasama mo 
go-anshin nasatta to omoimasu ne. 

I know your mother rests in peace, knowing you married such a 
good man. 

«<DM £X & if b tit, % <fc 'O X o tz Xt 

<f3o 

Hatsumago no kao o misete agerarete, sore ga nani yori yokatta desu 
ne. 

He lived to see his first grandchild, and I know that must have 
been a great consolation. 

Amari onageki no fukai no mo, kojin no sawari ni narimasho kara. 

He wouldn’t be happy knowing you were suffering so much. 

Ato ni nokotta anata ga shikkari ikite yukareru no ga, nani yori 
no gokuyd desu yo. 

The greatest thing you can do in her memory is to go on living 
a good life. 

The use of expressions like these at such a painful time must, of 
course, reflect the depth of one’s friendship and empathy; if not, they 
may sound overly familiar or even intrusive. 
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MAKING A SPEECH 


I'd like to offer a few words if I may ~~~~ 

vtnzmmL&ifziTo 

Hitokoto goaisatsu mdshiagemasu. 

I’d like to offer a few words if I may. 

An experienced public speaker may regard such a standard open¬ 
ing line as painfully unimaginative, but for those unaccustomed to 
making speeches it’s reassuring to have a familiar expression at hand 
to start off with, and this one will suit almost any formal occasion 
A simple self-introduction should follow: 

fair fr i) t Ltz 'J 3 > • 7*9 > "c r 

o 

Tadaima goshokai ni azukarimashita Jon Buraun de gozaimasu. 
My name’s John Brown, and I’ve been asked to say a few words. 

Or simply: 

'7 3 > • y v r £" V > £ to 

Jon Buraun de gozaimasu. 

My name’s John Brown. 

Even though you may have just been introduced, it’s a good idea 
to give your name once more, since it will help ensure that the 
audience remembers it (they are apt to need help remembering a 
non-Japanese name), and it will also give you a moment to remem¬ 
ber what you are going to say next. For that matter, it will prob¬ 
ably be to your advantage to have memorized a string of stock 
phrases, thus sparing yourself the awkward moment when you 
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search for the right word and find you don’t know it. 

When the occasion is a celebration, you can always lead off by 
congratulating the guest of honor: 

Tanaka-san, omedetd gozaimasu. 

Tanaka-san, please accept my congratulations. 

The size of the audience will help determine which expressions 
are most suitable. While larger gatherings, since they tend to be 
more formal, call for the formal-sounding hitokoto goaisatsu open¬ 
ing with which we led off, it is permissible to greet a smaller crowd 
in much more familiar language: 

4* B it n ft L vir fa 0 

Kyo wa ureshii desu ne. 

Well, this is certainly a happy day, isn’t it? 

Whatever the content of your speech or toast, nothing is more 
important than getting the names right. Many a Japanese wedding 
speech has been made and then instantly forgotten by all con¬ 
cerned, but the speaker they never forget is the one who, from start 
to finish, calls the groom or bride (or both!) by the wrong name. 
This actually happens, and more often than you might think. 


Thank you for taking time out of your busy sched¬ 
ules to join us today 

* H t± r#'lt isM £ *) V * fc tz § t LX, & o & 11 r£"v> 
£ 1-0 

Honjitsu wa gotabd-chu oatsumari itadakimashite, arigato goza¬ 
imasu. 
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Thank you for taking time out of your busy schedules to join us 
today. 

This familiar greeting, spoken by the host or chairperson, is used to 
signal the opening of a formal meeting, conference, or lecture. It i s 
rarely used, however, at more informal gatherings, such as internal 
business meetings or regularly scheduled meetings. 

Among the harried denizens of today’s hectic business world, one 
is forced to assume that no one has a lot of free time, or at least that 
no one would ever admit it. Even people who once were thought to 
have plenty of leisure time—housewives and retirees, for example- 
can often be seen hustling around at a strenuous pace, clutching 
their appointment books. In smaller communities and outlying areas, 
local governments have sponsored luncheon programs for pre¬ 
sumably solitary elderly people, on the assumption that a great many 
older people suffer from loneliness and boredom. The programs 
have not, however, been very successful; it seems most older people 
are too busy to attend. But when people do show up for events of this 
sort, it is imperative to greet them by properly expressing appreci¬ 
ation for their presence. The following is an appropriate way: 

crsvs-f-o 

Bansho-okuriawase no ue, gosanshu kudasaimashite, arigatd gozai- 
masu. 

Thank you for taking the trouble to join us today, in spite of the 
inconvenience. 

When the people being greeted have had to brave inclement 
weather or other specific hardships in order to be present, this must 
be duly noted in the greeting: 

Ame no naka o oatsumari itadakimashite, arigatd gozaimasu. 
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Thank you for taking the trouble to come, in spite of the rain. 

While the often-heard honjitsu wa gotabo-chu greeting with which 
we began is certainly a reliable selection, it would suggest a remark¬ 
able lack of resourcefulness if every formal assembly were to begin 
with this very same line. In practice, the opening greeting is often 
tailored to the occasion: 

Toshi no se mo oshitsumatte, yo no naka awatadashiku natte kima- 
shita naka, oatsumari itadaki, arigatd gozaimasu. 

With the year drawing to an end and the world having grown that 
much busier, we thank you for taking the trouble to be with 
us today. 

ilfil t < T* V ii 0 h 'O £ 

« ibL£ t & 9v> fc tz S , 

Oriashiku Amerika daitoryo rai-nichi to kasanarimashite eki ya 
doro no kenmon ga wazurawashikatta ka to omowaremasu ga, 
oatsumari itadaki, arigatd gozaimasu. 

Since this event unfortunately coincides with the arrival of the U.S. 
President, I’m afraid many of you may have been inconve¬ 
nienced by security checks at train stations or on the streets. 
Thank you for putting up with all the bother it has taken to 
be here. 

You are more likely to win favor with an audience of schedule-jug¬ 
glers if you specifically note the effort that was required to attend 
and express your gratitude. 
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j? 0 <D tz O O) { ± -f-V > & (7) -C r £" V -fo 

Tsukihi no tatsu no wa hayai mono de gozaimasu. 
How quickly time passes. 


When people gather for a commemorative event—a memorial service 
for a departed friend, a golden wedding anniversary, or the anniver¬ 
sary of the founding of a company—it is natural for a speaker to 
preface his remarks by inviting those assembled to reflect on the 
passage of time. This short sentence fulfills that function. 

Next come the specifics: 


&V' 43 £-£{£ 5 ^H(J. 

Omoiokoseba gonen mae... 

As you may recall, it was five years ago that... 

43 jH f $ £ fciffix. S - t i Lfc 0 

Okagesama de chichi no isshuki o mukaeru koto ga dekimashita. 
Through the kindness of everyone (who helped us get through 
it), a full year has passed since my father died. 


Tsukihi no tatsu no wa hayai mono de gozaimasu (our opening 
expression above) is also used when formally expressing thanks—in 
person or in writing—to someone who has helped a son or daugh¬ 
ter get accepted at the right school or find a job. Along with parental 
affection and pride, these words evoke the particular poignancy of 
seeing one’s children grow up. 

The formal Buddhist memorial service for a deceased person is 
held on the anniversary of the date of death. Exactly which anniver¬ 
saries are observed depends to some extent on the age of the deceased 
and other considerations, but memorial services are almost always 
held on the first and second anniversaries. Presumably, the pur¬ 
pose of such a gathering is to dissipate the lingering sorrow of the 
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survivors by recounting various memories of the deceased. At memo¬ 
rials held prior to the first anniversary—these customarily include 
a gathering on the forty-ninth day after death (called shijukunichi ) 
and another during niibon, or the next observance of the annual 
Festival of the Dead it is not advisable to engage in reminiscences 
about the deceased unless prompted to do so by the survivors, as 
the bereaved may be as yet too mindful of their loss. 

For lighter occasions, such as the anniversary of a firm’s found¬ 
ing, a variety of useful expressions are available: 

ft v > cH ■T'M v -e L £ o 

Nagai yd de mijikai jugo-nen deshita. 

While it sounds like a long time, these fifteen years have passed 
quickly. 

H&Stl{2\ 4*BiCV'fc£10^113. 

Kaerimimasureba, konnichi ni itaru junen-kan ... 

Looking back, ten years have already passed ... 

. 

Keizoku wa chikara nari to moshimasuga ... 

To endure is to grow stronger, as they say, but... 

Mg’VlLlMZZz.X . 

Ikuta no yamasaka o koete... 

Having overcome numerous challenges ... 

. 

Kurushii toki mogozaimashitaga ... 

While it has been a struggle at times ... 

Whatever the anniversary celebrates, whether the perseverance 
of an enterprise or the endurance of a family or household, the 
speaker should emphasize the sustaining efforts of all the individ¬ 
uals who made such an event possible. 
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This is a poor thing, but... 


. 

Tsumaranai mono desuga ... 
This is a poor thing, but... 


This odd-sounding locution is the conventionally approved way to 
signal that you are offering a gift. Often heard in Japan, where both 
gift-giving and linguistic self-deprecation are highly ritualized, 
expressions such as this can sometimes elicit a puzzled response 
from a non-native speaker. After all, you might reason, if they think 
it’s a poor gift then why are they giving it to me? In fact, since in 
addition to “trifling” tsumaranai can also be translated as “boring” 
or “useless,” a little knowledge can really leave you confused. Needless 
to say, the phrase does not mean that the speaker actually believes 
the gift to be boring or worthless (she might think so, but she 
probably wouldn’t tell you). This is simply a verbal ritual of humil¬ 
ity, presumably intended to steer the receiver of a gift away from 
any sense of obligation or intense gratitude. 

Interestingly, even though no native speaker of Japanese could 
ever mistake the intent behind a phrase like this one, nowadays 
one often hears people dispensing with such ritualized utterances 
in favor of more transparent language. Younger people in particu¬ 
lar, when giving someone a gift, might actually give it the old hard 
sell: 
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Kore, totemo oishii n desuyo. 

It’s really delicious. 
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Kitto oniai da to omoimashite... 

I thought it would look good on you. 


Another humble-sounding phrase for gift-givers is: 

. 

Mezurashiku mogozaimasenga ... 

This is nothing special, but... 

This is a handy expression when the offering is the sort of practical 
household item—soap, towels, fruit, coffee, beer, or the like—often 
given as a midsummer present ( ochugen ) or year-end present ( oseibo ), 
in which case it is not only properly humble but accurate. This is 
not to say that such gifts aren’t highly appreciated anyway, inci¬ 
dentally. This and the other phrases below are often followed by 
the word dozo (“Please [accept it]”), spoken as the gift is proffered. 

When the gift is something you made by hand, you are expected 
to humbly deprecate your own handiwork. 

. 

Ohazukashii no desu keredo ... 

I’ve done an embarrassingly poor job of it, but... 


. 

Umaku dekinakatta n’ desu kedo ... 
This didn’t turn out very well, but... 


Some expressions both downplay the value of a gift and empha¬ 
size the spirit in which it is given. 

. 

Kokoro bakari no shina desu ga ... 

This is just a small token of my appreciation. 
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A phrase like this communicates something more than mere f 0r 
mal courtesy, and is useful when the gift itself is meant to express 
more than just good manners. 


It may not be to your liking, but... 


do D {I'd t* d 

Okuchi ni aimasu kadoka... 


It may not be to your liking, but... 


This standard phrase can be used whenever you present a gift of 
food, as often happens when paying a visit to someone’s home. It 
can also used by a host or hostess when serving food to a guest 
and by a housewife bringing a few helpings of a home-cooked spe¬ 
cialty over to the neighbors. 

Everyone has his own tastes when it comes to food, of course. 
The mere fact that something was expensive or comes highly rec¬ 
ommended is no guarantee that any given person will like it. There¬ 
fore, notwithstanding that you yourself believe the item to be a 
scrumptious morsel, you should make allowances for a different 
reaction when you offer it to another. 


Okuchi ni aimasu ka do ka, ohitotsu dozo. 

This may not suit your taste, but please try one. 


These days one does sometimes hear less cautious language: 

t> C. 

Wagaya de wa taihen kohyd desu node... 

This is quite popular at our house, so ... 
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Senjitsu tabete totemo oishikatta no de ... 

I had this the other day and it was really good, so ... 

Watashi no ohako-rydri nan desu. 

This is my specialty. 

This type of approach, though, is best reserved for close friends and 
relatives. 

When you offer food to guests at your home or invite them to 
start eating, you are expected, as a matter of course, to belittle the 
merits of the food being served: 

Nani mo gozaimasen ga, dozo meshiagatte kudasai. 

It’s nothing much, but please go ahead and have some. 


Ainiku meshiagatte itadakeru yd na mono ga nakute,... 
Unfortunately we have nothing worth serving to a guest.. 


A well-mannered guest will say, just prior to tucking into the vict¬ 
uals: 


^Tztz%t-to 

Itadakimasu. 


or perhaps 


Chodai itashimasu. 


Both are expressions of gratitude for what is about to be received. 
At the end of the meal, a polite guest compliments the hosts. 

tz W'XA,r*>^$ t -e Ltz o isv-‘L^-5r£ Ltz o 

Taihen gochisdsama deshita. Oishu gozaimashita. 

Thank you for the great meal. That was superb. 
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The host or hostess just as politely demurs, again dismissing the 
quality of the food offered. 

Osomatsusama deshita. 

It was a meager offering. 

Occasionally, the standard okuchi ni aimasu ka do ka may seem 
a bit too commonplace to express the feeling behind the thing being 
offered. If so, you might offer a reason for offering this particular 
thing. 

. 

Atsui toki wa tsumetai mono ga yoi ka to omoimashite ... 

I thought something cool might be nice in this heat... 

Hearing this, the listener will perhaps be more likely to appreciate 
your consideration. 


This is a token of my good wishes 

r £"v > t to 

Oiwai no kimochi de gozaimasu. 

This is a token of my good wishes. 

This is what you say when you present a gift to mark a special 
occasion. The custom of a previous era dictated that gifts given in 
celebration of a particular event be handed to the person being 
honored on the morning of an auspicious day (as determined by 
the traditional lunar calendar). These days, few people observe 
such restrictions, but certain other points of protocol do remain in 
effect. 
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When you give a present that has been gift-wrapped, it may well 
not be opened on the spot but instead be put aside to be opened 
later. If so, it’s a good idea to say what’s inside and why you chose 
it, thus providing the recipient with an opportunity to say some¬ 
thing gracious like this: 

L/5'o tz i><DVt o 

Chodo hoshikatta mono desu. 

It’s exactly what I wanted. 


This is also a way of enabling the recipient to thank you specifi¬ 
cally for your particular gift. 

When you are presenting someone with a gift of cash—no checks 
please!—here is a useful expression that seldom fails to draw a 
smile: 

Karui mono ni kaesasete itadakimashita. 

Here’s a little something that’s not too heavy. 

When the occasion for celebration is entry into or graduation 
from school, gifts often go to the parents, who will accept them on 
their child’s behalf (you might give the child a card as well, if you’re 
looking to win hearts), but this is only advisable for younger chil¬ 
dren. The situation may vary depending on your relationship with 
the principals, but in general children of middle school age or 
older are better off collecting their own presents—they certainly 
think so—and you will be fondly regarded for respecting their 
autonomy. 

As a rule, it is best to be prompt with celebratory gifts for all 
occasions other than the birth of a child. Just what to give, of course, 
depends on the occasion. Certain celebrations are traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with specific gifts: a vase or a potted plant for a housewarming, 
baby clothes for a new baby, a decorative figurine for the opening 
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of a store or the launching of a business. Not surprisingly, this 
usually produces an oversupply of the traditional selections, so it’ s 
just as well to find out, if you can, what the intended recipient really 
wants. 


This is nothing special, but it happens to be a spe- 
cialty of the area I come from _ 

& L < & r£"V > £ ■A3&s, % <D a 0# V LX . 

Mezurashiku mo gozaimasen ga, watakushi-domo no kuni no toku- 
san-butsu deshite ... 

This is nothing special, but it happens to be a specialty of the 
area I come from. 

When you present people with a local specialty from back home, 
whether it’s a formal midsummer or year-end gift, a present for 
someone you’re visiting, or simply something to share with the 
neighbors, this phrase will come in handy. Thanks to Japan’s booming 
home-delivery services, regional delicacies from all over the coun¬ 
try can be now be enjoyed at home wherever you live, making such 
items—imports included—popular as gifts. 

For the recipient, the main point isn’t so much that your gift is 
difficult to obtain but that it came from the same place you come 
from, a point that is likely to enhance the flavor of even the most 
commonplace cuisine: 

IS 7* 

Ho, ano hito no furusato no wain ka. 

Hmm, so this is the wine he drinks back home. 


You yourself may duly comment on the difference: 
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Gaikoku no wain nado mezurashiku mo gozaimasen ga, furusato 
no wain o nomimasu to, watashi nado wa hitoaji chigau yd ni 
omoimashite... 

Imported wine is nothing special nowadays, but to me the wine 
from home somehow tastes just a little bit better. 


There is every chance your companion will agree with you (at least 
publicly). 

A brand-name gift is considered a safe bet by a lot of people, since 
) both the giver and the receiver can presumably be assured of its quality 
) and the value of the gift is beyond dispute—everyone knows how 
much it cost. Still, as a present, a little something special from back 
home probably says more than any brand-name item ever could, 
j At the same time, such a gift is likely to invite all kinds of questions 
about your origins, leading to discussions that may well strengthen 
the bonds between you and the beneficiary of your generosity. 


This is very kind of you. I'm honored _ 

Kore wa goteinei ni, osoreirimasu. 

This is very kind of you. I’m honored. 

When you receive a gift, you must be mindful of the proper form 
for showing gratitude—a casual word or two of thanks won’t do. It’s 
common, for example, to indicate that you are simply overwhelmed, 
even to the point of apologizing (for the trouble the giver has gone 
through to select it) and hinting that you really couldn’t possibly 
( accept it. 

5 - 

f 

i 
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Konna koto o shite itadaku to mdshiwake nakute ... 

Oh, this is so very kind of you, but I’m afraid, really ... 

U or < tz £ &*> it 

■en^Lr. 

Iwatte kudasaru okimochi dake de jubun desu no ni konna mono 
made chodai shite... 

Your good wishes alone are precious enough, but to receive 
such a lovely gift as well... 

The gift-giver, playing his part in this ritual, will deprecate his gift 
as a way of urging you to accept it. 

V'V'x.* . 

lie, taishita mono de mo arimasen kara ... 

Oh, hardly. It’s really nothing to make a fuss over. 

At this point it would be possible to end the drama by simply say¬ 
ing you’ll park your good manners and take the loot. 

* * < mm L £ -To 

Sore de wa enryo naku chodai shimasu. 

In that case, I’ll dispense with the formalities and accept it. 

You will communicate more of a sense of gratitude, however, if 
you emphasize your pleasure rather than your capitulation. 

Sore de wayorokonde chodai shimasu. 

In that case, I happily accept your gift. 
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Finally, you are actually ready to say thanks, and you should do so 
in way that lets the gift-giver know you fully appreciate the feeling 
behind the gift. 

jo <D £ & o tz is & Sr h 1) ft * £ $ r £" V to 

Okokoro no komotta oshina o arigato gozaimasu. 

Thank you for such a thoughtful gift. 

Traditionally, gift-giving and gift-receiving have been linked in 
a quid pro quo arrangement that is still widely observed, to the 
extent that even now people often automatically associate the act 
of accepting a gift with the obligation to give one in return. Owing 
to this aspect of the transaction, there are actually plenty of people 
who would just as soon not receive gifts at all. There are also occa¬ 
sions when you are not expected to (and should not) give a return 
gift: when you are given a present to take home from a reception 
or banquet; when you receive a farewell gift, a get-well present, a 
graduation present, or the like from someone older or in a senior 
position; or when you receive a midsummer gift, a year-end gift, or 
a present given in thanks for a favor you did from someone younger 
or in a lower position. 

Some people feel obligated to give gifts in return for get-well 
gifts or presents given to them to celebrate a family occasion. In 
the former case, since the fact of one’s recovery is presumably being 
celebrated by all one’s friends, it’s not necessarily good form to 
give presents only to people from whom you received them, and in 
the latter case return presents are simply unnecessary. 
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You're always so very thoughtful. I do appreciat e]? 

Itsumo okokoro ni kakete itadaite, arigato gozaimasu. 

You’re always so very thoughtful. I do appreciate it. 

If you regularly receive presents—midsummer gifts or year-end gifts 
for instance—from a particular person, it is essential to emphasize 
that person’s continual generosity, and this is one way to do so. An 
expression of gratitude may often take the form of an apology (usually 
sumimasen “I’m sorry”; literally, “There’s no end to it”), presum¬ 
ably for putting the gift-giver to so much trouble: 

V'O&Vvofc, tfr£-$As 0 
Itsumo itsumo, sumimasen. 

You’re always so generous. I can’t thank you enough. 

To someone who makes a point of giving you a different gift every 
time (not everyone does), you might say: 

Itsumo omezurashii mono o, arigato gozaimasu. 

Your gifts are always so special. Thank you. 

M#&k?)£]IIcWcL£L-C> 

Kekko na mono o chodai itashimashite, arigato gozaimasu. 

Thank you for such a lovely present. 

In thanking someone who is in the habit of giving you practical 
gifts these customarily include staples like miso (fermented soy¬ 
bean paste) and nori (dried seaweed), as well as cooking oil—you 
can emphasize how useful they are: 

Yv O S$ $ X V fz V v X £ 0 £ to 
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Itsumo choho sasete itadaite orimasu. 

They always come in so handy. 

To thank a regular visitor to your home who always brings along a 
gift, you may, as above, express your gratitude in words of apology: 

Itsumo ki o tsukatte itadaite sumimasen. 

You always go to such trouble. I really appreciate it. 

In this situation, presuming your guest is someone with whom you 
are fairly close, you can open the gift on the spot (after making a 
brief show of polite refusal). If the gift is food (and it very likely will 
be), you might serve some of it immediately, sharing it with your 
guest. Similarly, when you are visiting someone else and have brought 
along a gift of food or drink, you might present it with an expres¬ 
sion such as: 

. 

Issho ni itadakd to omotte ... 

I thought we might all enjoy this together. 

This makes it all the easier for your host to graciously accept your 
gift, perhaps with an expression such as: 

Dewa yorokonde. 

Well then, I accept with pleasure. 

While the customs of previous eras were quite explicit about the 
proper way to accept a formal gift—a present was supposed to be 
received on a tray, which had to be placed at the head of the table, the 
seat of honor, while an elaborate show of gratitude took place— 
rigid adherence to protocol is no longer the norm. Nevertheless, it 
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is still considered polite to accept a gift by receiving it with both 
hands, arms slightly extended, and then raise it toward one’s head 
in a ritual gesture of gratitude. 


I'm afraid I hardly deserve such kindness 

. 

Kabun na okokorozashi o chodai itashimashite ... 

I’m afraid I hardly deserve such kindness. 

When calling on someone who is recovering from an illness or an 
injury or when visiting the family of someone who has died, it is 
customary in Japan to present a gift, usually a gift of money. This 
expression is one standard form of expressing gratitude for such a 
gift—but don’t use it right away! 

When you receive a birthday present or the like from a good 
friend, there’s nothing wrong with opening it on the spot and show¬ 
ing your pleasure. But when you are presented with an envelope 
containing cash by someone attending the funeral of a member of 
your family or by someone visiting you in the hospital, it would be 
highly irregular to open it then and there. At such times, you may 
graciously accept the offering by saying: 

rr m & £ & £ v > tz t* § t v r, * Wt ? r v ^ 1 „ 

Goteinei na okokorozashi o itadakimashite, arigato gozaimasu. 

It’s gracious of you. Thank you for your kindness. 

To someone who visits you at your sickbed, you might be more 
emphatic: 

£ m & w M l tz tz i re 7c % #"-c a «t ? * & a -* v > tz 11 1 «, 
J t<D±.Z.As%i><D£X' HV'-C. 
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Okao o haiken shita dake de genki ga deru yo na ki ga itashimasu. 

Sono ue, konna mono made itadaite ... 

Your company alone is enough to make me feel better. To receive 
a gift on top of that, why ... 

When the occasion is a funeral or memorial service, less is more: 

Goteichd na osonae o itadakimashite, arigato gozaimasu. 

It’s gracious of you. Thank you for this offering. 

or perhaps: 

Arigato gozaimasu. Sassoku sonaesasete itadakimasu. 

Thank you. I’ll present your offering right away. 

Only after several days have passed—when you next see the gift- 
giver or when (as custom also requires) you communicate your 
gratitude in writing—should you make use of the formal expres¬ 
sion of thanks with which we began. You might begin by saying: 

% H f±T^ * r ^ m Sr V' tz tz § t LX , & 'O t v r 

t to 

Senjitsu wa teinei na gochomon o itadakimashite, arigato gozaimasu. 
It was kind of you to come and offer your sympathy the other day. 
Thank you. 

or possibly: 

WJto 

Senjitsu wa teinei na omimai o itadakimashite, arigato gozaimasu. 

It was kind of you to come and visit me (when I was bedridden) 
the other day. Thank you. 
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Now you’re ready to make your full-blown formal statement 
gratitude: °* 

Kabun na okokorozashi o chodai itashimashite, kyoshuku itashit 
orimasu. e 

I’m afraid I hardly deserve such kindness, but I deeply appreciate 

When the occasion for generosity was the death of someone close 
to you, you might also add something like: 

Nakunarimashita chichi mo, sazo yorokonde iru koto to omoi- 
masu. 

I m sure my late father would also be very pleased. 


ADDRESSING SOMEONE 


Going out? 


Odekake desu ka. 
Going out? 


Here is a perfectly polite way to hail a neighbor or an acquaintance 
who, judging by her appearance or hurried pace, is obviously going 
out. This expression is not the same as a proper greeting, which 
would require more elaborate language, but it implies a courteous 
respect for the fact that the other person is in a hurry. Although 
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[grammatically a question, this is really an observation. It should not 
be confused with a direct question, such as: 

Dochira ni odekake desu ka. 

Where are you going? 

; To abruptly pose such a question would definitely be overstepping 
the established (if tacit) conversational boundaries. 

Since Odekake desu ka is not really a question, the person thus 
greeted is by no means obliged nor necessarily expected to state his 
: destination. Instead, he can answer vaguely, as people commonly 
( do: 

X.X.* o 

Ee, chotto soko made. 

! Yes, I’m just stepping out for a minute. 

Should you encounter someone who won’t settle for this vague reply 
: and who seems intent on getting you to state your itinerary, feel 
■ free to cut the conversation short without mincing words. Politeness 
does not require you to suffer prying questions, and it is considered 
distinctly impolite to detain someone who has places to go with a 
; lot of idle chatter. Common courtesy (and common sense) dictates 
! that the other person keep the conversation brief, ending it after a 
moment or two with a polite send off: 

Dewa, oki o tsukete. 

Well, take care. 

i or 

Itte ’rasshai. 

Goodbye for now. 

f 
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The phrase Odekake desu ka has another, common but somewhat 
different usage. You may hear someone who comes to your door or 
calls up on the telephone say: 

Sumisu-san wa odekake desu ka. 

Has Mr. Smith gone out? 

With these words the visitor or caller is simply requesting, in a politely 
oblique manner, to speak with the person named—the implied 
assumption is not that the person named has gone out but that he 
is present. When employed this way, the sentence Murata-san wa 
odekake desu ka is virtually synonymous with the more direct (and 
slightly more common) but still very polite form: 

£ A/f± W fb o Li -/^ 0 

Murata-san wa irasshaimasu ka. 

Is Mr. Murata in? 


How are you? 

Gokigen ikaga. 

How are you? 

As you might expect, the polite thing to do when you see someone 
you know is to inquire about his health and frame of mind, and this 
common expression performs that function quite succinctly. The 
term kigen (here preceded by the honorific prefix go) is convenien¬ 
tly broad in meaning, taking in the other person’s situation, well¬ 
being, or mood. This expression is considered slightly more refined 
than some of the more commonly heard alternatives, including: 
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Okawari arimasen ka. 

How have you been? 

(Literally, “Have there been any changes?”) 

Ogenki desu ka. 

How’s everything? 

In addition, gokigen ikaga is among the preferred forms for politely 
asking someone who has been ill or injured about his condition when 
you visit him. 

Standard replies to these greetings include: 

fc“Cf>7n^UwL“CV'ti- 0 

Okagesama de, totemo genki ni shite imasu. 

I’m happy to say I’m just fine. 

and the shortened form: 

Okagesama de. 

Very well, thank you. 

Courtesy dictates that your reply be followed by a return form of 
the same query: 

Okagesama de, totemo genki ni shite imasu. Sochira wa. 

I’m happy to say I’m just fine. How about you? 

Okagesama de. Anata no ho wa. 

Very well, thank you. And you? 
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An expression similar in form to but different in meaning fr 
gokigen ikaga is: 0rri 


Gokigen yd. 
Take care, now. 


which is a kind of all-purpose salutation used as both a greetin 
and as an expression of farewell. It is derived from gokigen yoku 
(literally, “your good health”), which could be construed as either 
a congratulatory or a hopeful message with which to greet or see 
someone off. Both gokigen ikaga and gokigen yd could conceivably 
be used in similar situations, so keep in mind that gokigen ikaga is 
a question requiring an answer, while gokigen yd is merely another 
way to say hello or goodbye. 

In addition to asking people how they are, it is also extremely 
common to remark on the season or the weather when you run 
into someone you know. Here you have your choice of a whole 
litany of innocuous observations: 

Samuku narimashita ne. 

It’s gotten cold, hasn’t it? 

Suzushiku narimashita ne. 

It’s gotten cool, hasn’t it? 

Lfcfeo 

Atsuku narimashita ne. 

It’s gotten hot, hasn’t it? 
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It’s gotten nicer, hasn’t it? 
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h V' i Z < <D & ^ % V t U o 
Ainiku no otenki desu ne. 

Awful weather, isn’t it? 

Chance meetings between acquaintances, of course, don’t call for 
much more pithy meteorological commentary than this—the more 
insipid the remark, the easier it is to agree with, so you can both get 
on about your business. 


H ave you got a moment? _ 

Chotto ii desu ka. 

Have you got a moment? 

With this expression you can get someone’s attention or consent 
to enter into a conversation, usually so that you can ask a question 
or make a request. This is an abbreviated form of what was once— 
and still is, in some cases—a more elaborate display of verbal courtesy. 
For example: 


% i o t & B# Pal £ V' tz tz § tz V' CD Vf 
Chotto ojikan o itadakitai no desu ga. 

I’d wonder if I could have a moment of your time. 

4*> £'f£'a 

Ima, gotsugo wa ikaga desu ka. 

Would this be a convenient time to have a word with you? 


These longer, more formal expressions, however, would sound overly 
delicate if used among peers or people who know one another well. 
In such company, the informal shorter form cited above—or the 
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even shorter form chotto ii —sounds more appropriate and is thus 
much more commonly used, for example, by office colleagues talki n 
to each other or summoning a peer over the phone. 

Since this is an informal expression, you would not use it when 
addressing a superior at work or anyone other than a colleague or 
friend. Instead, to make the sort of crisply polite impression con¬ 
sidered ideal in more formal transactions, you would say: 

. 

Shitsureishimasu. or Shitsureidesuga ... 

Excuse me. Excuse me, but... 

iStfiV'tyi-fo . 

Osoreirimasu. or Osoreirimasuga... 

I beg your pardon. I beg your pardon, but... 

If you’re addressing someone you’ve never met in order to ask a 
question, you can add an extra courteous touch by declaring your 
intentions. 

Shosho otazune itashimasu. 

I’d like to ask a question if I may. 

Having received your answer or taken in whatever reply your inte- 
locutor makes, you should properly excuse yourself for the pre¬ 
sumption: 

1 § it* LX $ L1R& 1 L tZo 

Ohikitome shite mdshiwake arimasen deshita. 

I apologize for detaining you. 

Perhaps the most commonly heard forms used to get someone’s 
attention are: 
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■f"-£A/ 
Sumimasen. 
Pardon me. 


Pardon me, but... 


ADDRESSING SOMEONE 



these everyday expressions are most useful for situations in which 
neither formality nor familiarity is the reigning principle—when 
you ask a railway employee about the correct fare, place an order 
with a waitress, or ask a police officer for directions, for example. 
In such cases, an expression like osoreirimasu would sound unnat¬ 
urally formal, while chotto ii desu ka would sound overly familiar. 


| Is it all right if I take this seat? _ 

| =fc%Lv>’CL 

I Kochira no seki, yoroshii desho ka. 

I Is it all right if I take this seat? 

f When you’re looking for a place to sit in a dining hall, at a drink- 
i ing place, or anywhere else where strangers share (and sometimes 
| compete for) seating or table space, you’ll make a better impres- 
t sion on other people if you politely confirm the availability of a seat 
[ rather than peremptorily claiming it for your own. This expression 
l is the ticket. Speaking of tickets, you’re also likely to find it useful 
i in movie theaters and on trains and buses, where these magic words 
: are usually sufficient to get an otherwise available seat cleared of 
any luggage parked on it. 

; A possible alternative is: 

i Kochira, aite imasu ka. 

\ Is this seat empty? 
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Although this more direct approach is by no means impolite it 
does lack the delicacy of the expression cited above. After all, when 
you ask “Is this seat empty?” you’re really saying, “This seat is empty 
isn’t it?” and implying that you don’t need anyone’s blessing or per¬ 
mission to take it. In the same way, when you want people to make 
room for you, you could simply ask directly: 

Chotto tsumete kuremasen ka. 

Could you make a little room, please? 

But it would be much more courteous to frame your request in words 
that don’t sound quite so demanding, such as the expression we 
began with: 

cfcLv^ v d - ^o 
Kochira no seki, yoroshii desu ka. 

Is is all right if I take this seat? 

Or you could be more elaborate: 

& flX 'O t Pfr, P* *30 ib&fcrtt V > fr 0 

Osoreirimasu ga, shoshd otsumeawase itadakenai deshd ka. 
Pardon me, but I wonder if you wouldn’t be kind enough to 
make a little room. 

Speaking of making room, it often happens that people enter¬ 
ing a party or a banquet hall linger in clusters near the entranceway, 
causing congestion and blocking the way for subsequent arrivals. 
At such times you are likely to hear someone in charge say some¬ 
thing like: 

ris£ (5 T?*30 $ Wo 
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Gojun ni naka-hodo made otsumeawase kudasai. 

Would everyone kindly make way and move along inside? 

There is a special form of this same basic request reserved for occa¬ 
sions when people are sitting (or kneeling) on tatami: 

*3]$*3<D£*3Kv'V';teL$ , fo 

Ohiza-okuri o onegai itashimasu. 

Would everyone move closer together and make room, please? 

Given the relative infrequency of events held on tatami floors these 
days, this expression is seldom heard anymore. 


I've let too much time pass since I saw you last 

Gobusata itashimashita. 

I’ve let too much time pass since I saw you last. 

This is the polite way to greet someone you haven’t seen in a long 
time, whether you happen to be visiting the person at home or meet¬ 
ing her elsewhere. The literal meaning of the message is that you 
haven’t been passing along news and information the way you should, 
but in conventional usage it has the effect of an implicit apology 
for not staying in closer touch with someone you consider to be a 
benefactor. 

Another expression that appears quite similar in form actually 
has a very different usage. 

. 

Domo goaisatsu ga okuremashite... 

I really should have been in touch sooner. 
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This phrase is employed when a tentative business transaction ha 
heretofore been sketched out by telephone or fax, and the party 
initiating the deal has appeared to make his proposal in person B 
using this expression, he conveys the sense that, by all that is proper 
this formality should have been observed much sooner. 

By way of comparison, consider two very common expressions 
that are used in the same sorts of situations as gobusata itashimashita- 

ll£b<VLX:o 

Shibaraku deshita. 

It’s been a while. 

Ohisashiburi desu. 

It’s been a long time, hasn’t it? 

Unlike the first two expressions introduced above, neither phrase 
carries any sense of apology. These are much more casual forms 
that—not unlike “Long time, no see”—are perfectly appropriate for 
greeting people you know well but probably too casual for mere 
acquaintances and definitely too offhand for your elders or superi¬ 
ors at work. 

When you meet an acquaintance you haven’t seen for some time, 
it’s naturally considered courteous to talk about how things have 
been. Several standard lines are available for this purpose: 

*)$>*)£'£&& o 

Okawari arimasen ka. 

How have you been? 

(literally, “Have there been any changes?) 
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Chitto mo okawari ni narimasen ne. 
You haven’t changed a bit. 




VISITING 


4 



Okawari nakute kekkd desu ne. 

You’re looking well, as ever. 

Ogenkiso de nani yori desu. 

You look well, and that’s the important thing. 


The latter three expressions are, of course, logical choices when the 
other person actually does look well, but even if that is not the case, 
these words may still be appropriate. It may be, for example, that the 
other person has been ill or has suffered some misfortune, which 
you have heard about from other sources, and you may wish to 
cheer him up by using expressions such as these. 


VISITING 


I hope you get well soon 

- 0 v > r® w. * #r o ’x & t) % ir o 

Ichinichi mo hayai gokaifuku o inotte orimasu. 

I hope you get well soon. 

There are a variety of concerns that must be attended to when you 
pay a visit to someone who is bedridden, the first of which is 
whether or not you should be visiting in the first place. Many peo¬ 
ple have no desire to entertain visitors when they’re not at their 
best, or simply don’t want anyone to see them in an incapacitated 
state, so you cannot assume it’s all right to go visit as soon as you 
hear that someone is sick or in the hospital. This also holds true 
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for people who are hospitalized after being injured. The best pol¬ 
icy, whenever possible, is to find out about the person’s condition 
from someone who knows and to pay a visit—once you know visi¬ 
tors are welcome—during the patient’s convalescence. 

It may be that hospitalization is required to treat an illness or 
condition of a private nature, such as hemorrhoids or a gynecologi¬ 
cal condition, that the person in question would rather not dis¬ 
close. In such a case, any inquiries on your part are likely to be met 
with vague reassurances that it’s nothing serious, and the most 
courteous course you can follow is to drop the subject. 

These caveats notwithstanding, for someone in the midst of a 
long and tedious recovery, or someone, especially an older person 
getting over a relatively minor illness, a visit from a friend or an 
acquaintance can be the best medicine there is. Rather than fretting 
over what kind of get-well gift to send, the kindest thing may be sim¬ 
ply to put in a personal appearance now and then. Since your host 
is unwell, of course, you must take care not to wear him out, so it’s 
best to keep your visits brief. You should also be mindful of the 
other person’s concern for her appearance—it may be embarrass¬ 
ing to entertain visitors while dressed in pajamas or while wearing 
no makeup. 

The sentence with which this section began is an appropriate 
expression of farewell with which to end a visit to a sick friend. Some 
alternatives are: 

& ?£ £ o"C< V'o 

Odaiji ni nasatte kudasai. 

Please take good care of yourself. 

ifO&$)•& b-f $ of< $ V ' 0 

Doka aserazu ni yojo nasatte kudasai. 

Just take it easy and let yourself get better. 
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Ten no ataeta kyiiyd da to omotte, kono sai eiki oyashinatte kudasai. 

Consider it a heaven-sent rest and use the opportunity to build 
up your strength. 

These days a lot of people, especially people in the business world, 
seem to be learning the limits of their endurance only by suffering 
some sort of physical collapse. In addition to your wishes for a speedy 
recovery, you might want to add a note of caution when visiting a 
fallen corporate warrior: 

Kaisha mo komatte ’ru desho ga, wagami ga daiji desu yo. 

The office will have to struggle along without you for a while, but 
you really ought to be thinking about your health. 


I feel much better now that I see you looking so well 

Ogenkiso na no de anshin itashimashita. 

I feel much better now that I see you looking so well. 

Here is a standard line employed by visitors to cheer up an acquain¬ 
tance who has been hospitalized due to an illness or injury. Once 
you’ve greeted the patient, it’s quite natural to inquire about her 
condition (it’s also perfectly polite, provided you don’t pry). You 
might try one of the following: 

Do nasaimashita ka. 

How did all this come about? 
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Ikaga desu ka. 

How are you doing? 

After hearing the reply, you might trot out the standard cheer-up 
line introduced above, or you might use slightly different words: 

'k@2 LT v -> t L tz &j|gv' v > cd l £ L fc 0 

Shinpai shite imashita ga, okao no iro ga ii no de anshin shima- 
shita. 

I was worried about you, but now that I see you looking so healthv 
I feel better. ^ 

Whichever way you say it, the point is to strike a note of cheerful 
reassurance, but a measure of caution is advisable as well. Depend¬ 
ing on the person and the situation, intentionally uplifting remarks 
of this sort may not be particularly welcome (they may sound trite 
or insincere). If this should appear to be the case—if your bedrid¬ 
den friend seems hard put to respond—the best thing is probably 
to move briskly on to another topic. 

In some cases it may seem absurd or even cruel to compliment 
someone on how good she looks when the opposite is all too obvi¬ 
ous. On these occasions you might take a different tack: 

W & < X § tl V >£ $3Vf fy Q 

Akarukute kirei na oheya desu ne. 

This is a nice cheerful room, isn’t it? 

Mado kara soto no keshiki ga yoku miete, harebare shimasu ne. 

You have such a nice view from the window, it’s quite refreshing. 

You should try to be sensitive to the mood of the person you’re 
visiting. It s relatively easy for someone enduring a protracted con¬ 
valescence to get depressed, and at times it might be appropriate 
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to sound a note of slight reprimand in order to steer someone away 
from self-pity. 

‘s tz c? V'o 

Mo shibaraku no shinbd desu kara, muri o shinai deganbatte kudasai. 

You’re just going to have to be patient a little while longer, so 
try to accept that and don’t overdo things. 

Bydki ni makete hekotarete wa ikemasen yo. 

You can’t get depressed and let this thing get the best of you. 

Omou yd ni naranai deshd ga, wagamama o iwanai de, shikkari 
ryoyo shite kudasai. 

Things may not be going the way you’d like them to, but you 
just have to do what you’re told and let yourself heal. 

Whether or not you would actually say such things, of course, depends 
entirely on your relationship with the person and on the person’s 
character. 

An illness or injury often affects not only the individual but the 
family as well, and it may be well to offer your encouragement to 
them when you have the chance. If you are a friend of the family, 
you might offer your services in support: 

. 

Watashi ni dekiru koto nara itashimasu kara ... 

If there’s anything I can do to help ... 

Even if there’s nothing particular to be done, such words of encour¬ 
agement are usually highly appreciated. 
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This was certainly an unexpected misfortu ne 

tAsizmmx'Ltztoo 

Tonda sainan deshita ne. 

This was certainly an unexpected misfortune. 


The formal custom of calling on people to provide support in times 
of trouble extends beyond illness and injury; one also visits friends 
and acquaintances whose lives have been disrupted by fires, floods 
or earthquakes. This sentence is a useful expression of concern for 
occasions when disaster—large or small—has struck. Others include- 

Bikkuri shite, tonde kimashita yo. 

I was so shocked that I rushed right over. 

o iiZ tz 'C-ffif <£ i) ^ 

Totsuzen de taihen deshita ne. Demo daiji ni itaranakute nani yori 
deshita. 

This was so sudden, it must have been quite a shock. Thank heaven 
no one was seriously hurt. 

t o fz t § % HiL;0*Tri*S «£ 9 Lt LP 

Jiko to ukagatta toki wa watashi mo chi ga sagaru yd na ki ga shi- 
mashita ga, inochi ni betsujo nakute honto ni fuko-chu no sai- 
wai deshita. 

When I heard about the accident, it bowled me over. Bad as it is, 
though, it’s a blessing that everyone survived. 


It s courteous to offer assistance, especially when the damage is 
limited to material loss: 
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& 43 o L o"tX fi $ w 0 

Gofujiyu desho. Otetsudai dekiru koto ga attara, nan de mo osshatte 
kudasai. 

You must be having a tough time of it. If there’s anything I can 
do to help, just say so. 

ZZL&frltZte&'T*®£*)VLfeo &<L 

Gokazoku mina gobuji de nani yori deshita. Gobuji naraba, naku- 
shita mono wa mata nan to de mo narimasu yo. Watashi mo 
.dekiru kagiri oyaku ni tatsuyo ni shimasu kara. 

Thank heaven everyone in the family is all right. That’s the impor¬ 
tant thing—you can always replace whatever you lost. You 
can count on me to do anything I possibly can. 


fST'C & jSlit & ^ is o L j $ > o 

•C</i£w o 

Ochikara ni nareru koto ga attara, nan de mo enryo naku osshatte 
kudasai. 

If there’s anything I can do to help out, no matter what, just let 
me know. 

Given the nature of a disastrous event like a fire or an earthquake, 
one cannot expect those coping with the aftermath to waste time 
waiting on visitors. If you intend to lend a hand, make sure you 
arrive adequately prepared to do so. If it looks as though you’d only 
be in the way, though, it’s best to hand over whatever gift you have 
brought and take your leave without further ado. As to a gift, cash 
is always welcome at such times, but you might also consider prac¬ 
tical items, such as bottled mineral water, canned food, or a portable 
gas burner. The gifts that will be most appreciated are those that 
are most urgently needed. 
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We're really lost without you " 

Anata ga inakute honto ni komatte imasu. 

We’re really lost without you. 

When you visit someone who has been ill, especially a colleague 
words of encouragement are a standard part of the protocol. This 
expression conveys particular appreciation for the value of the other 
person s efforts on the job, to reinforce what maybe a flagging sense 
of self-worth. 

If the person you’re visiting is in a supervisory position and gets 
the impression that everything back at the office is humming right 
along without him or that his absence has gone unnoticed, he is 
likely to feel that his role is superfluous—an anxiety lurking in the 
minds of many people in the business world nowadays. Such wor¬ 
ries are hardly conducive to recuperation; to dispel them you might 
say something like: 

v > & V' t, «w& A, tz fr \£ V -y t L & V > A/C-f J; 0 

Kachoga inai to, shokubaga nandaka piritto shinai n desuyo. 

With you (the section chief) away, the office seems to have lost 
some of the old drive. 

Shunin ga nyuin-chu da to iu to, otokui-san ga, ja taiin shite kara 
denaosu ka tte iwareru n desu yo. 

Regular clients don t want to talk to anyone but you—when they 
hear the chief is in the hospital, they say they’ll call again 
when you’re back. 

U<7)V'bptf$)Z ) <Dt 

& V><7) t U ^V AsVt «fc o 


Nantoka konashite wa iru n desu ga, tsuru no hitokoega aru no to 
nai no toja ochigai nan desuyo. 

We’re managing to get by, I guess, but it’s nothing like when you’re 
around to lay down the law. 

If you’re visiting someone who works under you, you might cheer 
him up by conveying the idea that everyone at work is looking for¬ 
ward to his recovery: 

<0) 

Minna de tewake shite shigoto wa sabaite iru n da ga, yappari kimi 
dokuji no nouhau to iu no ga atte ne. 

Everybody’s pitching in to get the job done, but nobody really 
has your special touch. 

In the event that recovery is expected to be a lengthy process, 
the prudent course is to avoid saying anything to make the patient 
impatient—overeager, that is, to get well and back to work. Instead, 
focus on the long term, as in this extended sample: 

&v>J ; 0 © 

Kono saijikkuri to ii aidia o nette kureta mae. Konna kikai wa metta 
to nai kara, wazawai tenjitefuku to nasu, to iu kibun de, shigoto 
to mattaku kankei no nai hon o yondari, bydin-nai o kansatsu 
sum no mo, angai tsugi no shigoto ni tsunagaru ka mo shirenaiyo. 

Use the time to let some good ideas develop. You don’t get many 
chances like this, so think of it as a way to get some benefit out 
of a bad break. Read a few books that have nothing to do with 
work, take a look around the hospital. You never know—it 
could help you on the job later on. 
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When it’s time to leave, it’s a good idea to leave on a cheerful note 
such as the promise of another visit: 

Mata omimai ni yorasete moraimasu. 

I’ll come to see you again soon. 


£JUf tztz §, * o #1 7 r^ l* 0 

Goteicho na omimai o itadaki, arigato gozaimashita. 

You were very kind to come and see me. Thank you. 


The customs involved in thanking someone for visiting you in the 
hospital have various stages, the first of which is simply expressing 
your gratitude in suitable words at the time of the visit: 


£o^<<7)£jyiv\ 

Sassoku no omimai, arigato gozaimasu. 

Thank you for coming to see me so soon. 

&%tz(DMZn>tztztfX'7tiL<X, 7G»=bv>T<6J; 
■9 -ei'o 

Anata no kao o mita dake de ureshikute, genki ga waite kuruyd desu. 
I’m really happy to see you. I feel better already. 

tz^X, o 

Okao o misete kudasaru dake de ureshii no ni, okokoro-zukai itadaite, 
arigato gozaimasu. 

I’m so glad you’ve come to see me, and thank you for the gift. 
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If you received a get-well present from someone while in the hos¬ 
pital, it’s customary to thank them again once you’ve returned home. 

AK*£fc'Mftv>* f)wt 9r£"v>£L tz o Sfrlf 

Nyuin-chii wa nani ka to okokoro-zukai arigato gozaimashita. 
Okagesama deyoteiyori hayaku taiin suru koto ga dekimashita. 
Ato sukoshi, jitaku de tairyoku o tsukeru yd ganbarimasu. 
Thank you for the gift you brought me while I was in the hos¬ 
pital. I’m happy to say that I’ve gotten well enough to leave the 
hospital sooner than expected, and now it’s just a matter of 
recuperating at home for a little while. 

Then, when you’ve finally returned to ordinary life, you should 
once again thank those who facilitated your recovery. You might say: 

Yasunde iru aida wa osewa ni narimashita. 

Thank you for all you did while I was indisposed. 

But you needn’t make it quite so brief; this is one time when peo¬ 
ple tend to pour it on. For example: 

ftLW<7) 

% l K%titz<Di>%ZA;<D&frlfXt o 

i> o xto 

Mina-san ni gomeiwaku o okake shimashita. Sono ue oisogashii no 
ni omimai ni kite kudasatte arigato gozaimasu. Genki ni nareta 
no mo mina-san no okage desu. Ii keiken o shita to omotte, kore 
kara no shigoto ni hagende, go-ongaeshi o suru tsumori desu. 

I regret having put you all to so much trouble. I’m grateful to 
you for taking time out of your busy schedules to visit me— 
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your kindness was the key to my recovery. I will look upon 
this as a positive experience and apply my very best efforts to 
my work, in the hope that I can someday repay all you have 
done for me. 

0 mfetlX b *) ftit $ £ # K L&T&I o tz t fo 

tzZZnft&LtLtzo 

Higoro wasurete ita kenko no arigatasa o mi ni shimite shitta to iu 
no ga shukaku deshita. Sore ni tsukete mo rydyd-chu no atatakai 
omimai ni wa yiiki-zukerare, tsukuzuku yiijin no arigatasa o 
sai-hakken shimashita. 

The realization that good health is a great blessing—something 
I had lost sight of—has now become acutely clear. More 
over, as one who drew strength from your kind visits during 
my convalescence, I have realized anew what a great blessing 
it is to have good friends. 

It is customary, once you have returned to ordinary life or have 
recovered sufficiently, to celebrate the return of good health by send¬ 
ing return gifts to those whose good wishes (and get-well presents 
of cash) have sustained you. There is no need to spend lavishly on 
these presents, however, especially in light of the expense of hospi¬ 
talization and convalescence. Something simple will suffice, and it’s 
also nice to send a note announcing that you’re back in action. 


How good of you to come! 

Yokoso oide kudasaimashita. 
How good of you to come! 


{ Here are some gracious words with which to welcome a visitor to 
your home. The first part of the word yokoso is, in fact, derived 
from yoku, which literally means “well,” and you could say that this 
1 expression performs the same literal functions that the term “wel- 
| c ome” does in English. It is somewhat more emphatic, perhaps, 
| than the more familiar expression 

§ Irasshaimase. 

• Welcome! 


I which is used in a wider variety of contexts—to welcome customers 
f to a store or restaurant, for example—and not merely to greet visi- 
| tors to one’s home. 

Alternatives to yokoso oide kudasaimashita include: 

i &WtjLX&t)iLt2o 

Omachi shite orimashita. 

I I’ve been looking forward to seeing you. 


£frU±i33^LV'o 
Kore wa omezurashii. 
Isn’t this a nice surprise! 


The first of these applies to situations in which the visitor was 
expected, while the second can be used when someone drops by 
without giving advance notice, particularly when the surprise visitor 
is someone who is usually too busy to come around. Unannounced 
visits are, of course, something out of the ordinary for most people 
and can be disruptive for those being visited. For this reason, the 
caller may well offer a brief excuse for any inconvenience: 

r J£j 3 f tX^'Otbtz^(DX . o 

Gokinjo made mairimasita mono de ... 
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I just happened to be in the neighborhood, so ... 

Once you have initially welcomed someone who has come for a 
visit, your next job is to invite him into your home, usually by say¬ 
ing something like: 

Dozo oagari kudasai. 

Please come in. 

Having led your guest into the room where you’ll be entertaining 
him, you should encourage him to take a seat. 

Dozo oraku ni nasatte kudasai. 

Please make yourself comfortable. 

When you serve the tea or coffee or snacks, you should do so with 
a suitably humble-sounding invitation to partake: 

£'7 ■€*o < *9 o 

Nani mo gozaimasen ga, dozo goyukkuri. 

It isn’t much, but please help yourself. 

The guest, for his part, deferentially resists such favored treatment, 
saying: 

Dozo okamai naku. 

Please don’t go to any trouble over me. 
or 

3&jtV'fc<o 

Dozo okizukai naku. 

Please don’t worry about me. 
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If the guest has brought along a gift for the host, he might present it 
at this point, or if it’s a gift of food or drink, even earlier. In this con¬ 
nection, it should be noted that the odd-sounding phrase 

o 

Tsumaranai mono desu ga. 

I’m afraid this isn’t much of a gift. 

seems to have gradually lost currency among visitors, perhaps due 
to the decidedly negative implications of the word tsumaranai (lit¬ 
erally, “poor” or “trifling”). Instead, many people now prefer such 
expressions as: 

Kokoro bakari no mono desu ga. 

This is just something to show my appreciation. 


LEAVING 


Oh, look at the time! _ 

Oya, mo konnajikan. 

Oh, look at the time! 

When you visit the home of a friend, it is generally left up to you 
as the guest to bring the visit to an end. One time-honored pretext 
for doing so is to remark on the lateness of the hour, for which 
purpose this expression works wonderfully. When you feel the time 
has come to be leaving, wait until the conversation begins to flag 
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or some other convenient opening appears, then consult your watch 
or a clock and utter the magic words as you rise to go. According to 
the rules of politeness, this is the signal for your host to insist that 
it’s too soon to depart, saying something like: 

S fz <£ •?> L V ' C ^ $) S h 

Mada yoroshii ja arimasen ka. 

You don’t have to leave already, do you? 

You shouldn’t take this literally—your host is merely performing a 
role as required by courtesy. Besides, it’s considered very bad manners 
to overstay your welcome, so feel free to firmly resist the (ostensible) 
invitation to linger: 

Ie ie, sukkari naga-i shite shimaimashita. 

No, I’ve already imposed on your hospitality far too long. 

Presuming there are no further politely forceful attempts to detain 
you (if there are—be strong!), you can prepare to take your leave, 
but first offer some appreciative comment, like: 

Kyo wa totemo tanoshikatta desu. 

I had a wonderful time today. 

Should you find yourself tiring of the old checking-your-watch 
routine, another other useful expression for signaling your imminent 
departure is: 

*h*h&\'}l** . 

Sorosoro oitoma o... 

Well, I’d best be getting along. 
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There are more elaborately polite expressions that make use of the 
term itoma (“leave-taking,” here preceded by the honorific prefix 
o ), some of which have been immortalized in rakugo routines and 
the like; you could really make an impression on your hosts if you 
were to say, for example: 

h t 9 Mm Sr tz L t LT x.o“C “C r 3V 11 

Amari naga-i o itashimashite wa kaette gomewaku de gozaimasu 
kara, kore de oitoma o. 

I would be imposing on you if I were to dawdle any longer, so 
I’d better be going. 

If you have been treated to a meal by your host and then decide 
that you have stayed just about as long as courtesy requires, you can 
make your departure in style with this somewhat antiquated bit of 
verbosity: 

v' tz tz § iL %' T? $ L !K r £" v 't& A/rtV t & v £ * 0 

Itadaki-dachi de moshiwake gozaimasen ga, sorosoro oitoma o. 

I apologize for having to eat and run, but I’m afraid I have to be 
going. 

As you say this, keep in mind that rude though it is to eat and run, 
it’s still worse to abuse your hosts’ hospitality by overstaying your 
welcome. 


I wish I'd had more to offer by way of hospitality 

. 

Nan no omotenashi mo dekimasen de ... 

I wish I’d had more to offer byway of hospitality. 
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This is perhaps the expression most widely used by people seeing 
off someone who has been visiting them at home. The term mote- 
nashi (here employed with the honorific prefix o and translated as 
“hospitality”) literally means “treatment” in a very general sense, 
but it is usually understood to refer to the digestible components 
of hospitality: food and drink. In other words, the host is apologizing 
for only providing tea instead of a full meal, or for only providing 
a meal instead of a grand banquet; the implication is that whatever 
was offered wasn’t good enough for you. This show of humility is, 
of course, a ritual dictated by courtesy—actually, you may have 
been treated like visiting royalty. 

Alternatives to the above expression include: 

A/T?. 

Nan no okamai mo dekimasen de ... 

I’m afraid I’ve been a poor host. 

. 

Nan no oaiso mogozaimasen de... 

I’m sorry I couldn’t be more hospitable. 

The departing guest, meanwhile, does his own apologizing: 

. 

Kyo wa kaette gomewaku o okake shimashite ... 

I’m sorry for imposing on you today. 

Here, then, is a paradigm of politeness, Japanese style: each of the 
principal parties to a perfectly harmless social transaction finds some¬ 
thing to apologize for, permitting a balanced mutual show of humility. 

There are various polite ways for a host to invite a departing guest 
to come again: 

W1 ^ I? f)< £ V > o 
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Zehi mata otachiyori kudasai. 

By all means, stop over again sometime. 

Chikai uchi ni mata asobi ni kite kudasai. 

Come and see us again soon, okay? 

V'o 

Kondo irassharu toki wa, motto goyukkuri shite itte kudasai. 

The next time you come we’ll have a good long visit, all right? 

Kore kara mo tokidoki okao o misete kudasai. 

Drop by when you have a chance—don’t be a stranger. 

Kore o kikai ni chokuchoku odekake kudasai. 

Any time you feel like getting out, just come right on over. 

According to custom, the host accompanies his guest to the front 
gate (more often the front door nowadays), where he bids his guest 
farewell: 

Gokigen yd. 

Take care, now. 

The guest might reply on his way out (making one last show of apol¬ 
ogy, since this phrase literally means “I beg your pardon”): 

Gomen kudasai. 

Thank you and goodbye. 
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MAKING REQUESTS 


I hope that you will favor me with your guidance 
and advice 

Goshido gobentatsu o tamawarimasu yd, onegai itashimasu. 

I hope that you will favor me with your guidance and advice. 

This formal request is most often employed, as a salutation of sorts, 
in connection with either marriage plans or the quest for employ¬ 
ment. It has the ring of old-fashioned abject humility—to request 
bentatsu (here preceded by the honorific go) is to literally ask for a 
whipping—and so is reserved for occasions that require explicit self- 
deprecation. 

There are other, slightly less submissive-sounding ways to say 
basically the same thing: 

^ ot < o \) x r£"w t t(Dx\ ti>¥ 

to 

Issho-kenmei yatte iku tsumori de gozaimasu no de, kongo tomo 
dozo yoroshiku goshido kudasaimasu yd onegaimdshiagema.su. 

I ask your guidance in the days to come. I intend to do my very 
best. 

Besuto o tsukushite ganbaru tsumori de orimasu. 

I’ll make every effort to do my very best. 

V r £" V t , if ? ? £ <D 9 X. t 

< tz $ w r t «t ?, w $ l & if tto 
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Nanibun ni mo mijuku-mono de gozaimasu kara, dozo kono ue tomo 
gochiikoku goshido kudasaimasu yd, onegai moshiagemasu. 

Since I’m s till somewhat inexperienced, I ask that you favor me 
with your advice and guidance. 

Mkth£h l <r it#<£3v'o 

Futsutsuka-mono desuga, kongo tomo yoroshiku goshido kudasai. 

Unschooled as I am in the ways of the world, I ask that you guide 
me in the days ahead. 

The parents of the bride or the groom are also sometimes called 
upon to request the favor of others on behalf of their children. For 
example: 

Kore kara mo suenagaku omimamori itadaki, kibishii goshissei, 
goshido o tamawarimasu yd, kokoro kara onegaimoshiagemasu. 

We ask that that they may always enjoy your protection, and 
that you favor them with strict guidance and sound advice. 

or perhaps: 

t rtf * tz 0 <d £ i jo & * v-e ■t <v , lit K & 

£to 

Mada mada ashidori no obotsukanai mijuku-mono desu no de, 
ori ni furete mina-sama no ochikarazoe o itadakitaku onegai- 
moshiagemasu. 

As they are just starting out and don’t know much of life, we ask 
you all to grant them the favor of your support from time to 
time. 


At a formal wedding reception, it’s customary for the father of 
the groom (occasionally the father of the bride) to bring the festivi- 
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ties to a dose by saying a few words, often conveying this same sort 
of message. It’s considered good form for the bride and groom to 
say a word or two also, giving them a chance to speak for themselves 
and perhaps elicit a sense of support among the guests. At such times, 
although the entire (and often astronomical) expense of the wed¬ 
ding is invariably borne by the parents, no mention is made of this 
nor is gratitude explicitly expressed. 


Make it so / Say hello, etc. _ 

±^>L < 0 

Yoroshiku. 

Make it so / Say hello, etc. 

The multiplicity and variety of functions that this word serves make 
it not only one of the most useful terms in the language but also 
one of the most ubiquitous (not to mention practically impossible 
to translate bereft of context). When used to seal an agreement or 
formalize a request, it represents an abbreviation of the more for¬ 
mal expression 

Dozo yoroshiku onegai shimasu. 

I ask that you please make it so. 

For most informal transactions and situations, yoroshiku alone will 
suffice. 

Let us consider some of the uses to which this term is commonly 
put. Suppose you wanted to ask someone you know to give your 
regards to a third person whom you both know. The standard infor¬ 
mal expression to use is: 
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Nakada-san ni yoroshiku. 

Say hello to Mr. Nakada for me. 

Or let’s say you’ve been introduced for the first time to someone 
of roughly your own age and status. To formalize the introduction 
you would probably say: 

Dozo yoroshiku. 

Pleased to meet you. 

In neither case does the use of yoroshiku necessarily imply a strict 
commitment to any specific arrangement. Rather, the term as used 
here is merely a standard form of greeting.* It is also sometimes 
used to end conversations, including telephone calls, especially when 
business has been discussed (the word hitotsu, literally, “one,” lends 
a lighter, more familiar tone to a request for favor): 

Xyt'OX.h L<o (0) 

Hitotsu yoroshiku. 

Do whatever needs doing, okay? 

It should be noted, though, that this is merely a businesslike way 
to say goodbye and doesn’t actually commit anyone to anything in 
particular. The point is, although it is a term usually associated with 
requests, the informal use of yoroshiku often has nothing at all to 
do with making a request. 

Yoroshiku acquires much more gravity when you address some¬ 
one who is considered your elder or a superior at work. If you present 
a request in such circumstances, you risk your reputation as some¬ 
one who knows the rules unless you scrupulously punctuate your 
request with a carefully delivered 
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Yoroshiku onegai shimasu. 

I ask that you make it so. 

On occasion you might be asked to take responsibility for some 
job by a superior at work, who explains what needs to be done and 
then says: 

< 0 > 

Ato wa yoroshiku yatte kure. 

As for the rest of it, do what you think is best. 

In this context yoroshiku means something like “appropriately” or 
“to a sufficient extent,” indicating the sort of conveniently vague 
standard that bosses often demand and seldom seem to elucidate. 

^Interestingly enough, dozo yoroshiku as a first-time greeting appears 
in inverted form as term of farewell in business-related telephone 
calls: yoroshiku dozo. 


1 have a big favor to ask you __ 

Ori-itte onegai ga gozaimasu. 

I have a big favor to ask you. 

The first part of this expression, ori-itte (literally, “earnestly”), is 
the part that packs the punch—this word alone will tip off the lis¬ 
tener that you want her to listen closely because you’ve got some 
truly pressing business on your mind. For this very reason, you 
should observe a measure of discretion before using this expres¬ 
sion, lest you suffer the same fate that befell the boy who cried wolf. 
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yhis is a sentence to be reserved for occasions of serioiis need and 
is not to be trotted out whenever an itch wants scratching. When you 
begin with these words, you can expect the person you re addressing 
to straighten up and pay serious attention. 

A similarly ominous-sounding expression, and one useful for 

similar occasions, is: 


. 

Hoka ni onegai dekiru kata mo gozaimasen node... 
You’re the only person I can ask this of. 


The suggestion here is not, of course, that you have already run 
through a list of potential candidates before getting to this person, 
but that this person alone, owing to her power or ability, is in a 
position to be able to help you with a very serious need, and there¬ 
fore should give sympathetic consideration to the request that you 
so urgently wish to make. 

If you do find yourself in a situation in which you desperately 
require assistance, it’s probably a good idea to present your case to 
someone other than those you tend to hit up for ordinary favors. 
Notwithstanding the fact that both of these expressions will have 
great impact on the proper person, it’s not advisable to try spring¬ 
ing either of them on someone you still owe a favor to from the 
week before, or someone whose generosity (or patience) you have 
already tested; your plaintive words are likely to be greeted with 
rolling eyes and muted sighs rather than the sympathetic attention 
you were hoping for. In the main, people tend to reserve these 
expressions for those they consider their standby saviours in times 
when all else fails—special relatives, former teachers, mentors, or 
certain bosses—and only then to ask for help with matters of a 
personal nature. 
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CONSENTING TO A REQUEST 

I'm happy to be of service ~~ 

Yorokonde tsutomesasete itadakimasu. 

I’m happy to be of service. 

This is a standard expression of consent to a formal request, par¬ 
ticularly useful when the request comes from someone to whom 
you are indebted and therefore can’t refuse—a sponsor or patron, 
or the person who acted as go-between or master of ceremonies at 
your wedding, for example. Possible alternatives include: 

. 

Watashi no yo na mono de oyaku ni tateru nara ... 

If you think I could be of any assistance to you, of course. 

Oyobazunagara, jinryoku sasete itadakimasu. 

I’ll do my best, however humble my efforts may be. 

Iya kdei desu. Watashi deyokereba, yorokonde ohikiuke shimashd. 
I’m honored. It would be a pleasure, if you really think I’m the 
man for the job. 

Hoka-naranu anata no otanomi desu kara. 

It might be different if it were someone else asking, but for 
you—of course. 
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]Coma koto de go-ongaeshi dekiru nara yorokonde. 

It would be a pleasure to have the chance to repay your kindness. 

Oyasui goyd desu yo. 

That’s hardly asking much of me (in return for the service you’ve 
done me). 


Since you are in fact agreeing, and with (ostensible) enthusi¬ 
asm, to the request, and thereby rendering satisfaction, it may not 
seem important to be too concerned about just what words you 
use. Nevertheless, you shouldn’t give the impression that you are 
agreeing in haste or without giving due consideration to what is 
expected of you. Depending on just what the favor involves, the 
person asking may have thought a great deal about who to ask 
before settling on you—so you are expected to take such a request 
seriously. Giving your consent too breezily or rushing too eagerly 
into a commitment in the manner of Tora-san from the movies, 
for example, may actually undermine the other person s confidence 
in you, leaving him to wonder if the job will really get done. Better 
to reassure the other person by conveying a realistic sense of your 
limitations and soberly declaring your intention to honor the request 
to the best of your abilities: 

o t *6 $ X iz tz # t i~o 

Doko made gokibo ni soeru ka wakarimasen ga, dekiru kagiri 
[ tsutomesasete itadakimasu. 

1 I’m not sure I can live up to your expectations, but I’ll give it my 
( very best effort. 

\ Should an occasion arise when you simply cannot comply with 
i a formal request from someone to whom you owe a favor, you have 
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a way out. There is an all-purpose formal expression of refusal—to be 
used sparingly, if at all—that will close the matter for good. 

9 no tz rifclKli—L * t K LX is *) £ t 

So itta goirai wa issai ouke shinai koto ni shite orimasu no de, 
ashikarazu goryosho kudasai. 

It’s my standard policy not to accept this type of request. I hope 
you’ll understand without taking offense. 

Needless to say, once you’ve rejected a request from someone in this 
manner, you are not eligible to comply with a similar request from 
someone else. 


Only because it’s you who’s asking _ 

Hoka-naranu anata no tanomi desu mono. 

Only because it’s you who’s asking. 

If someone makes a request and you decide to accept it, you have 
your pick of a number of common expressions to communicate your 
consent. For example, if you wish to acquiesce humbly to the other 
person’s wishes, you can choose from the following. 


Watashi deyokereba, yorokonde. 

Certainly, if you’re sure I’m the right person. 

#A/Co 

Watashi ni dekiru koto nara, yorokonde. 

Sure, if you think I’d be equal to the task. 
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CONSENTING TO A REQUEST 


. 

Oyaku ni tatsu ka do ka wakarimasen ga ... 

All right, although I’m not sure how much good I can do. 

While these are all familiar and polite expressions, none of them 
sounds too old-fashioned or too formal for use in casual speech. On 
the other hand, if you want to emphasize that it would be no trou¬ 
ble at all to grant the request, you might use one of these: 

Oyasui goyd desu yo. 

No problem at all. 

Go-anshin kudasai. 

Don’t trouble yourself—I’ll take care of it. 

Sonna koto nara, itsu de mo osshatte kudasareba ii no ni. 

That’s all? Of course, any time you like. 

If the other person was worried that he might be imposing on you, 
thi s type of reply has the advantage of putting his worries to rest. 
There’s another expression that promotes this sense of reassurance 
more vividly: 

\z m O fc ■ O t) t) X'TSmk K *3 £ frit < t* £ v > o 
Obune ni notta tsumori de banji watashi ni omakase kudasai. 

Just hop on board my ship and leave everything to me. 

There may be occasions when you are either reluctant or ill- 
equipped to take on whatever favor is being asked of you, although 
you feel you must. Then again, there may be certain people for 
whom you would be willing to do just about anything. In both 
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such cases, the sentence at the beginning of this section will come 
in handy. 

Hoka-naranu anata no tanomi desu mono. 

Only because it’s you who is asking. 

By saying this you are implicitly agreeing to do what is asked of 
you, but exactly what you mean depends on which kind of situa¬ 
tion you find yourself in. On the one hand, the person making the 
request may be someone who, for reasons of honor or obligation, 
you simply cannot refuse; in that case, you mean that you’ll do 
what is asked because you are obliged to—you would not do it 
otherwise. In this situation, you are subtly putting a negative spin 
on your reply. On the other hand, the person asking the favor may 
be someone for whom you’d gladly brave both fires and floods; in 
that case you mean that it’s not the favor that counts, but the per¬ 
son who is asking. Here the message has a strongly positive cast. 


REFUSING A REQUEST 


I regret that I can't be of any help 

K & ft & < o 

Ochikara ni narenakute zannen desu. 

I regret that I can’t be of any help. 

When you are presented with a request from someone to whom 
you’re not particularly close, you can use this expression to politely 
decline, if you wish. A similar alternative expression is: 
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Oyaku ni tatenakute zannen desu. 

I’m afraid that I won’t be able to be of any assistance. 

If someone asks you to take charge of a neighborhood project or 
to accept some other position of responsibility, you may well feel 
you’re not qualified for the job. In such cases as this, a popular 
strategy is to plead a lack of ability: 

.o 

Watashi ni wa ni ga omosugite... 

I don’t have what it takes. 

Chikara-busoku de, totemo goyobo ni okotae dekiso ni mo arimasen. 

I just don’t have the ability—I couldn’t do a satisfactory job of it. 

A similar gambit is to point out the trouble that would likely result 
from rashly accepting responsibilities that one is ill-equipped to 
perform: 

itL<U 

frilrjr&tZifxirw . 

Sekkaku okoe o kakete itadakimashita ga, nanibun shigoto ga iso- 
gashiku, ohikiuke shite mo kaette mina-san ni gomeiwaku o 
okakesuru dakedesu no de... 

I appreciate your asking me, but I’m already so busy with work 
that if I were to accept I’m afraid I’d only end up causing every¬ 
one a lot of trouble. 

Some situations call for more a forceful way to turn down a 
request. Let’s say that you have shown an interest in or even tenta¬ 
tively agreed to a request, only to find that the favor asked has sud¬ 
denly grown bigger or more complicated than anything that was 
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originally discussed. Your response is to emphatically opt out, but 
rather than imply that anyone was trying to take advantage of you 
you might simply say: 

£ it & o tz H t tc LT < tz £ v> 0 
Kono hanashi wa nakatta koto ni shite kudasai. 

Let’s just forget that this subject ever came up. 

This expression conveys a strong and unmistakable rejection of the 
proposal. Since the situation is not what you were led to believe and 
no further discussion will make it so, you can use these words to put 
an end to the subject. A sightly different but related expression is: 

jo L"C & V' J "f ~ 0 
Oroshite moraimasu. 

Deal me out. 

When you have previously agreed to a request but later wish to 
withdraw your consent, you can use this expression, though it 
won’t in any way shield you from hard feelings on the other side. 


PERSUADING 


There's no time like the present 

Zen wa isoge. 

There’s no time like the present. 

This is an abbreviation of an old proverb: 
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Zen wa isoge, aku wa nobeyo. 

Hasten the good deeds, postpone the bad. 

; In contemporary usage, the second half of the proverb tends to be 
omitted, but the first part (here translated outside the context of 
the whole proverb as “There’s no time like the present”) is often 
cited in the effort to persuade someone to take what will clearly be 
a beneficial action. If you have a friend who is considering such a 
course of action but wavering, you might say something like: 

SNiiUf<@) 

Zen wa isoge to iuja nai ka. 

As the saying goes, there’s no time like the present. 

With these words you can help incite your friend—for her own 
j good and in a manner not at all coercive or preachy (well, maybe a 
I tad preachy)—to forge ahead without delay. 

[ Suppose you are in a position of authority and someone working 
( under you comes up with a plan for tackling some task or another, 
j If you approve of the plan and decide to adopt it, you could simply 
( say, “Okay, put this plan into action immediately.” But if you seize 
I the opportunity to quote the saying cited above—fleshing it out 
| with a few details, of course—you can avoid sounding too bossy 
I and instead strike a pleasing note of praise and encouragement. 
i In a similar way, these three little words can provide you with a 
l convenient and succinct means of lighting a fire under a friend who’s 
( dithering or taking an overly leisurely approach to things. As the 
| examples above suggest, this expression works best when spoken 
1 by someone in a position of authority or by a friend or peer—pro- 
I bably not the sort of quip to try out on the boss. 

I Another phrase often used in conjunction with this expression 

l • 

t is: 
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Omoitattara kichijitsu. 
Strike while the iron is hot. 


The meaning (literally, “The day you make up your mind to do 
something is the best day to do it”) is basically the same as that of 
the phrase zen wa isoge, and the function—to promote action or 
discourage procrastination—is also the same. 


Have you thought it over? _ 

Kangaete itadakemashita ka. 

Have you thought it over? 

Occasionally you may ask a favor or make a request of someone 
and find that you can’t get an answer on the spot—the other person 
is unable or unwilling to say yes or no right away and wants time 
to think it over. Under normal circumstances, you simply have to 
be patient. After a suitable interval (just how long depends on 
what you’re asking), you can feel free to broach the subject again, 
saying: 

^pLX^tztzlftLtzfro 

Rei no ken, kangaete itadakemashita ka. 

About that thing we talked about, have you thought it over? 


You could also say something like: 

Rei no ken, do narimashita ka. 

About that thing we talked about, what did you decide? 
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i 


Unless the person you’re dealing with is someone to whom you’re 
very close, this is a decidedly familiar way of putting the question, 
though, and not likely to be well received. It may seem like a fine 
distinction, but when you’re addressing someone other than a close 
friend or a subordinate at work, it is within the realm of modera¬ 
tion and politeness to ask if the person has thought it over (as in 
the two expressions above), and outside that realm to ask for a 
decision. 

On the other hand, if it is a very close friend or someone work¬ 
ing under you, you probably don’t have to observe such niceties. 
You can simply say: 

09£>fK V'V'-CL.t'S ? 

Rei no ken, ii desho? 

About that other thing, it’s okay, right? 

In this case, you’re even allowed to resort to steamrolling if you still 
can’t get a straight answer: 

o“T <£ o 

Mada kangaete iru no? Zettai meiwaku wa kakenai kara un to itte 
yo. 

You’re still thinking it over? Come on, there’s absolutely noth¬ 
ing to worry about. Just say yes. 

Among close friends, as long as the person asked didn’t categori¬ 
cally reject the request outright, all manner of nagging, wheedling, 
and begging is generally considered permissable in the effort to 
win consent to a request. With surprising frequency, the situation 
actually ends up in a sort of role-reversal, with the person who asked 
the favor berating his would-be benefactor for indecisiveness and 
saying things like: 
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Itsu made matasereba ki ga sumu no yo. 

How long do I have to wait before you make up your mind? 

Often enough, the other person capitulates just to get back on his 
friend’s good side. Not always, though, and then the person asking has 
no choice but to abandon the cause, but not before one last parting 
shot that both signals the end of the struggle and conveys his exas¬ 
peration: 

Mo anata ni nanka tanomanai wa. 

That’s the last time I ever ask you for anything. 


Has your situation improved at all lately? 

Sono go, gotsugd wa ikaga desu ka. 

Has your situation improved at all lately? 

You’re bound to feel reluctant to remind or persuade people to 
repay money that you lent them. Even so, there’s no point in fuming 
and fretting as you wait and wait for money that doesn’t appear to 
be on its way back to you. Sometimes people simply (even if con¬ 
veniently) forget, and if that’s the case the surest way to ensure you’ll 
see your money again is by providing a polite reminder. Perhaps the 
safest and least objectionable expressions for the purpose would be 
something like: 

fro 

Izen goyodate shita okane no koto desu ga, sono go, gotsugd wa ikaga 
desu ka. 
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Izen okashi shita okane no koto desu ga, sono go, gotsugd wa ikaga 
desu ka. 

About that money I lent you, has your situation improved at all 
recently? 



With these words, you are clearly giving the other person the ben¬ 
efit of the doubt—maybe it did just slip his mind—and are merely 
calling his attention to the subject in a neutral way. The term tsugo 
(translated in this expression as “your situation” and employed here 
with the honorific prefix go) is a deliberately ambiguous choice of 
words, but in this context it clearly refers to the other person’s man¬ 
agement of his finances; tsugo is often used when the subject of money 
comes up to refer obliquely to someone’s financial affairs (although 
it is also widely used to refer to “convenience” or “inconvenience” in 
a general sense). Someone might say, for example, talking about herself: 

. 

Ima wa tsugo ga warukute ... 

I’m a little short at the moment. 

In another context, you might hear someone, perhaps a banker, say: 

v - ' 5 6 ©IR'cj- & & h l) frt M . 

Iroirogotsugd mo oari ka to zonjimasuga ... 

We all have our own particular financial worries, I suppose. 

If you are really serious about getting your money back without 
further delay, there is one fairly reliable way to obtain repayment 
of a loan without giving offense to the borrower. If you explain that 
you urgently need the money yourself, the other person can hardly 
refuse. 
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Totsuzen konna koto o mdshiageru no wa kokorogurushii no desuga 
senjitsu okashi shita okane, watashi no ho de mo kyu ni hitsuyd 
ni narimashite ... 

I’m really sorry to have to tell you this so suddenly, but some¬ 
thing has come up and I really need that money I lent you the 
other day ... 

Needless to say, both the borrowing and lending of money can lead 
to tangled webs. 


STATING AN OBJECTION 


Something's not quite right 

Nani ka chigau ’nja nai. 

Something’s not quite right. 

This is the sort of thing you might say to express doubt or dissatis¬ 
faction, to indicate that the situation has gotten mixed up or gone 
wrong somehow and all is not as it should be. The main part of the 
sentence, nani ka chigau (translated here as “something’s not right”) 
is conveniently vague; this expression is especially useful when it’s 
hard to pinpoint exactly what the problem is. It is often used in 
preference to more definitive statements such as: 
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Sore wa machigatte iru. 

That’s wrong. 

The preference for vagueness, which applies to many other types of 
expressions as well, seems to be based on a common aversion to the 
risk involved in making stronger statements—especially contrary 
ones. If you use the expression sore wa machigatte iru., for example, 
you run the risk of directly offending someone, and at the least you’re 
likely to be put on the spot and have to justify your objections in 
detail, when someone else replies: 

Sore de wa omae wa do kangaeru n’ da. 

Okay, then suppose you explain to us how you see the situation. 

It is to avoid this very situation that people tend to stick to cracks 
like nani ka chigau n’ja nai, which sound more impressionistic and 
don’t convey any strong message for which they might be held 
responsible. 

Suppose you encounter a couple out shopping, the woman try¬ 
ing to put together an outfit while the man looks on and tries to 
act helpful. You might hear the following exchange: 

Kono iro to kono iro o kumiawaseru no wa do? 

What do you think, does this color go with this other color? 

“9 —A,, @ 

Uun, nani ka chigau na. 

Hmm, something’s not quite right about it. 


The man, who isn’t very taken with the combination of colors, 
avoids the possibility of hurting the woman’s feelings (she might 
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like the combination) while implicitly suggesting that she keep 
looking. 

Another example: a photographer is trying valiantly to get a model 
to pose in a manner suitable for the picture he needs. He tells her 
what he wants and she tries one pose after another, but none of them 
is quite on the mark. Tacitly, what the photographer wants to say is, 
“You really don’t have any idea what I’m looking for here, do you?” 
Ever the diplomatic professional, though, he actually says: 

Domo chigau na. 

I don’t know, something’s not right. 

These days one often hears a different expression used, particu¬ 
larly by young women, to express essentially the same meaning as 
those above: 

Chotto hen. 

Kind of weird. 

This expression conveys a strong sense that the objection is more 
subjective than objective and thus not necessarily explainable in 
logical terms. 

Stop trying to stand in the way _ 

Ashi o hipparu no wa yamete kudasai. 

Stop trying to stand in the way. 

Sometimes an objection can take the form of a scolding, in which 
case this expression might come in handy. The phrase ashi o hipparu 
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(literally, “to trip up,” here translated as “stand in the way”) refers to 
such ill-considered behavior as deliberately trying to hinder someone’s 
progress or undermine someone’s success. It is often heard in con¬ 
texts like the following: 

M31o sSS & =£ 'Otz C .t 

Hito ga issho-kenmei doryoku shite iru no ni, ashi o hipparu yd na 
koto wa yamete kudasai. 

I’m doing the very best I can—stop trying to stand in my way. 

This expression is generally used to deliver a forceful rebuke to some¬ 
one whose actions are motivated by malice or envy, and it often 
implies that the speaker has reached the limits of endurance and 
will tolerate no more such behavior. To drive home this point, the 
speaker often follows up with phrases like: 

To 

Mo korigori desu. 

I’ve had enough! 

A (I LT</i £ v > 0 

Ii kagen ni shite kudasai. 

You’ve taken this far enough! 

Such language represents the utmost degree of protest or criticism; 
these words should be used with extreme discretion. 

Consider the example of a local governmental council that con¬ 
venes to discuss a certain proposal. On one side of the issue is the 
majority, which favors the proposal, and on the other side is a hostile 
minority. The minority stoops to underhanded tactics, outright 
fabrication, and overall demagoguery in an attempt to bring down 
the majority’s leaders and reverse the vote—until someone repre¬ 
senting the majority is sufficiently outraged to take the members 
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of the minority to task. This is a case in which the use of the harsh 
language cited above would probably be considered justifiable. 

In addition to ashi o hipparu, there are several other related 
idioms in which ashi (“leg” or “foot”) figures prominently. One 
such phrase is: 

ageashi o torn 

literally, “grab a raised leg” 

which refers to trapping someone in a slip of the tongue, pretend¬ 
ing to mistake someone’s meaning, or just being sarcastic and gen¬ 
erally picking on people. Another interesting specimen is: 

ashi o sukuu 
literally, “to trip” 

which means to catch someone off guard or take advantage of inat¬ 
tentiveness. 


It may seem impolite for me to say this 

L&iftiTo 

Bushitsuke o shochi de mdshiagemasu. 

It may seem impolite for me to say this. 

While it’s usually a good idea to couch your objections in mild 
language, you may occasionally find yourself in circumstances where 
there’s no point in mincing words. By prefacing your remarks with 
this expression, you serve notice that you’re going to dispense with 
delicacy for a change and frankly speak your mind. Although the 
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term bushitsuke literally means “rudeness,” this expression doesn’t, 
of course, communicate an intention to be rude (nor will it excuse 
a subsequent display of bad manners) but only an intention to speak 
openly and unambiguously. Another expression that can be used 
the same way is: 

Kono sai, kitan naku mdshiagemasu. 

I’m going to be candid with you. 

Both sentences lend themselves to use in more formal ex¬ 
changes conversations with people whom you either don’t know 
well or who are in positions of authority. Less ceremony is required 
to prepare a close friend for a frank opinion; to a friend you can 
simply say: 

. 

Kono sai, hakkiri iu kedo ... 

If you want to know the truth ... 

Another standard expression that is similar in meaning to those 
cited above but different in usage is: 

&tzh^(Dtz$>b 

HV'tLT. 

Enryo naku iwasete itadaita ho ga, otagai no tame to omoimashite 

It will be better for both of us if I speak frankly. 

The difference is that this is not something you can say to an elder 
or to anyone in a position of authority over you. No matter what 
unreasonable or absurd position such a person takes, the use of 
phrase otagai no tame (here translated “for both of us”) implies 
that you know what’s best—an impermissible act of presumption 
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when dealing with authority figures. This sentence, then, is to be 
reserved for use with peers or people over whom you have authority 
Whomever you’re addressing, merely warning people you’re 
going to be candid does not grant you a license to rant and rave 
As in virtually every other conversational context, you are expected 
to behave with composure and restraint, and particularly so when 
you publicly disagree with someone. Intemperate remarks can lead 
straight to a quarrel, and that really would be rude. 


It probably just slipped your mind, but... 

o 9 O /$' 0 & £ o tz k>tz t V' £-fff . 

Tsui ukkari nasatta n da to omoimasuga ... 

It probably just slipped your mind, but... 

In cities like Tokyo, residents are supposed to take their garbage 
out only on certain days of the week, when municipal garbage trucks 
come around to collect the trash at designated neighborhood pick¬ 
up sites. But suppose the fellow who lives across the way from you 
is putting his garbage out on the street whenever he pleases, and 
this has become a nuisance. In this instance you might approach 
him at a convenient moment and say: 

&'it L < TO o fr *9 £ $ o tz /wtz t M V' $ t 5 

Oisogashikute tsui ukkari nasatta n’ da to omoimasu ga, gomi no 
shushu-bi wa kayobi desu yo. 

I’m sure you’re busy and it probably just slipped your mind, 
but the pick-up day for trash is Tuesday. 

By reminding him of the correct procedure in this polite way, you 
can avoid the risk of causing needless offense. The expression tsui 
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ukkari nasatta n’ da to omoimasu conveys the message that you are 
not accusing the other person of doing anything wrong, but simply 
pointing out something that may have been forgotten or misun¬ 
derstood. The phrase clearly communicates a sense of open-minded 
consideration for the other person’s point of view—after all, any¬ 
one can make a mistake—and thus can be highly useful for foster¬ 
ing harmonious relations in a variety of situations. In order for the 
expression to have the intended effect, however, it must not be 
taken for sarcasm, so make sure to (at least) sound sincere. 

Let’s say you want a neighbor to pay for certain damages for 
which he bears indirect responsibility. You might present your case 
this way: 

M K W tf* K * o X „ o v > 3 o t) IT |bJ fi tz A, tz t 
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Yakyu ni muchu ni natte, tsui ukkari hdko ga zureta n’ da to omoi¬ 
masu ga, otaku no obotchan ga uchi no mado-garasu ni boru o 
butsukete shimatta rashiku ... 

I m sure he was caught up in the game and just happened to 
throw the ball in the wrong direction, but it seems your son 
broke one of our windows with a baseball... 

Or perhaps it’s you who need straightening out: you have been 
practicing the piano at night after work, and someone in your apart¬ 
ment building has lodged a complaint. The landlord subsequently 
pays you a visit, saying: 

° v "9 o 0 ft § o tz A, tz t ,& V >£ i~ Cl (D T> < — h V 
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Tsui ukkari nasatta n da to omoimasu ga, kono apato de wayoru 
kuji-sugi no piano wa goenryo shite itadaku koto ni natte ori- 
mashite ... 
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I’m sure you just didn’t realize it, but we have a rule in the 
building against playing the piano after nine at night. 

Here’s one more example to show how potential disputes can be 
avoided through the diplomatic application of the indirect approach 
Let’s say the people who have moved into the apartment next door 
keep the volume on their television turned up so high that it’s driving 
you crazy. Rather than complain to the landlord or, worse, march 
over there and demand that they turn it down, you might call on 
them the next day and say: 

£ <D 7 '* - b, ©'-e 7 % <D f 1^ fcf iZ 
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Kono apato, kabe ga usui no de uchi no terebi no oto ga ojame ni 
natte iru n’ja nai ka to, maemae kara ki ni shite orimashita no 
yo. 

The walls in this building are so thin, I’ve been wondering for 
the longest time whether the sound from my television is 
bothering you. 

No discerning person will mistake the real implication of your words, 
nor will anyone fail to appreciate your consideration for their feel¬ 
ings. 
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MAKING EXCUSES AND DENYING 
RUMORS 


For fear of intruding I'm afraid I’ve fallen out of 
touch _ 

Enryo ga busata ni natte shimaimashita. 

For fear of intruding I’m afraid I’ve fallen out of touch. 

Now and then you may run into someone—a former colleague, say, 
or an old classmate—with whom you once had a long-standing 
tance that has since lapsed. At such times, this polite expression 
will provide a smooth opening to what could otherwise be an awk¬ 
ward reunion. This sort of greeting will also serve you well if you 
have occasion to get in touch with a current acquaintance whom 
you haven’t seen in a long while. 

The meaning of the first part of this expression, translated here as 
“for fear of intruding,” emerges from the key term enryo, the impli¬ 
cations of which may be clearer from the following, more elaborate 
example: 

& 1 0 X> A, f±% Kis Sfr fc LX r mm- £ & v\ t LT 

Amari hinpan ni otazune shite wa gomeiwaku ka to omoi, enryo 
shite orimashita. 

I was afraid I’d make a nuisance of myself by calling on you too 
often, so I was keeping my distance (out of respect for your 
privacy). 


The use of enryo thus implies that it was neither negligence nor any 
disinclination on your part that caused you to fall out of touch 
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MAKING EXCUSES AND DENYING RUMORS 


(gobusata ) but only a sense of propriety and respect, lending this 
handy expression the tone of an explanation (though not necessarily 
a truthful one) rather than an apology. 

In general, such explanations or excuses tend to adhere to a 
basic pattern: you testify to your original intention to do whatever 
it was and then point out how fate or circumstances intervened to 
prevent you from following through. In delivering such an account 
you are likely to find one or more of the following expressions 
useful. 

kokoro narazu mo (“in spite of my best intentions”), as in: 

V'tLfco 

Kokoro narazu mo jutai ni makikomare, tochaku ga san-juppun 
mo okurete shimaimashita. 

In spite of my best intentions I got stuck in traffic and ended up 
arriving half an hour late. 

yamunaku (“be forced”), as in: 

Bydin de kensa itashimashita tokoro ansei ni seyo to no koto de, 
yamunaku shuppatsu o miawasemashita. 

I had just had a checkup and they warned me to take it easy, so 
I was forced to postpone my departure. 

It’s not always advisable to lead off with an excuse, however. 
Suppose you have the bad luck to arrive late for a date—a severely 
regarded transgression. Your would-be companion is likely to be in 
a foul enough mood already, and for you to rattle off even a plau¬ 
sible excuse when you finally show up may well have the effect of 
trying to put out a fire with gasoline. Rather than trying straight¬ 



away to justify your lapse in punctuality, it would be much better 
to lead off with an apology: 

V'?© 

Gomen nasai. Demo, semetejijd dake de mo kiite kurenai? 

I’m sorry. But would you at least let me explain what happened? 

Apologies having been made, even if not gleefully accepted, your 
best chance of salvaging the evening is probably to proceed very 
slowly—timidly—into an account of how, in spite of your best 
intentions, you were forced to be late. 


I did no such thing 

Mi ni oboe no nai koto da. 

I did no such thing. 

While it’s bad enough to find oneself the object of groundless crit¬ 
icism or gossip, there is a danger in letting loose talk run its course, 
since rumors often give way to more serious misunderstandings 
and may even damage one’s overall credibility. It is therefore con¬ 
sidered advisable to publicly refute unfounded criticism—to explicitly 
defend one’s integrity and silence the wagging tongues. This phrase 
is used to refute accusations or blame for a misdeed that the speaker 
is quite certain—based on a clear recollection of the situation —he 
did not commit. Consider this short dialogue, for example: 

Kanojo o nakaseta no wa kimija nai no ka? 

It was you who drove her to tears, wasn’t it? 
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Nani o iu. Mi ni oboe no nai koto da. 

What are you talking about? I did no such thing. 

The implication is that the person accused has not only done noth 
ing wrong but is moreover taken aback at being held to blame A 
similar expression is: 

Ne mo ha mo nai koto da. 

There’s no truth to that whatsoever. 

Here, the emphasis is on the fact that the charge has no basis (the 
literal meaning is “That has neither roots nor leaves”); this expres¬ 
sion is frequently employed to squelch ugly rumors. 

Merely denying a charge does not necessarily disarm it or elim¬ 
inate accumulated mistrust, however. This is perhaps most obvi¬ 
ously true of politicians, whose frequent denials of equally frequent 
charges of corruption tend to be dismissed as self-serving fictions. 
Someone whose integrity is in doubt from the outset has little hope 
of refuting an accusation by simply insisting on his honesty—such 
protestations of virtue and innocence are apt to be ignored. The 
phrase used to describe such a case is: 

Mi kara deta sabi 

As they sow, so shall they reap. 

(literally, “It’s rust from your own body.”) 

Sometimes the problem is not so much what’s being said but 
rather who is saying it. Here is a strong comeback that will shoot 
down any loose-lipped busybody making intemperate accusations 
or insinuations: 
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Anata ni sonna koto o iwareru sujiai wa nai. 

You have no business talking to me that way. 


With this retort, you imply that whether or not the allegation is 
true is a separate matter and not one that you intend to discuss. 
The clear message is that the other party has his nose in your busi¬ 
ness and had better get it out fast. Anata (“you”), rather than the 
person s name, is purposely employed here as a kind of putdown; 
under normal circumstances, the speaker would use the other per¬ 
son s name or title. There is, incidentally, always some danger that 
the use of anata will come off sounding rude, for which reason it is 
studiously avoided by people addressing higher-ups and elders. 


CRITICIZING 


I'm speechless! 

& V* tz P$ ipb & V ' 0 

Aita kuchi ga fusagaranai. 

I’m speechless! 

Here, oddly enough, is familiar way to express what is ostensibly 
inexpressible astonishment that surpasses words. Generally used 
to indicate one s utter stupefaction in reaction to some unthink¬ 
able act of stupidity by another person, this expression can be 

backed up by the following one, which means precisely the same 
thing: 
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Akirete mono ga ienai. 

I’m dumbfounded. 

Only certain situations lend themselves to the use of such expres¬ 
sions, of course. To wit: 

o t* ri' h K £ *§ £ A ti tz t ? $ o tz < & 
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Kin’gyo ga samusd da kara suisd ni oyu o ireta da to? Mattaku akirete 
mono ga ienai. 

You poured hot water in the fish tank because you thought the 
fish looked cold? I’m absolutely dumbfounded. 

When someone does something so stupid that it departs entirely 
from the realm of common sense, it’s not unreasonable to raise 
doubts about what goes on inside his head, for which purpose 
another familiar expression works very well: 

Wo/c Wsf . 

Ittai nani o kangaete iru noka ... 

What in the world can you be thinking of? 

For adults dealing with children who blithely persist in foolish 
behavior despite having been explicitly and emphatically instructed 
otherwise time and time again, the ultimate recourse is often a dec¬ 
laration of surrender: 

Mo katte ni shinasai. Watashi wa shirimasen kara ne. 

Okay, do as you like. I’m not going to be responsible. 

This sort of disavowal is often referred to by the term 
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saji o nageru 
to abandon hope 

A literal translation of this familiar phrase might be “to throw down 
the spoon,” which is aptly reminiscent of “to throw in the towel.” 
Supposedly, the expression originally referred to the frustrated act 
of a physician confronting an incurable condition: in despair at his 
inability to save the patient, the doctor would seize his spoon for 
mixing up tonics and elixirs (he was also the pharmacist, appar¬ 
ently) and fling it. In fact, the phrase is often used in a medical 
context: 

Mo ano hito ni wa isha ga saji o nageta. 

The doctors have given up on her. 

When, after repeated demonstrations of buffoonery, someone is 
written off as an imbecile, an expression frequently employed is: 

Baka ni tsukeru kusuri wa nai. 

There’s no cure for a fool. 

This one, however, is not recommended for parents dealing with 
errant children. Better to remain speechless. 


It shows a lack of breeding 


Osato ga shiremasu yo. 

It shows a lack of breeding. 
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When someone’s behavior is considered scandalous or disgrace¬ 
ful—a serious breach of etiquette, a stunning display of ignorance 
or any words or actions regarded as shamefully inappropriate—there 
is a tendency, apparent from the currency of this and other similar 
expressions, to ascribe the misbehavior to a faulty upbringing. 

Toshigoro no musume ga yopparatte joshi ni karandari, fuku o 
nuidari, mattaku osato ga shireru yo. 

For a young woman to get drunk and hang all over her boss, 
shucking off her clothes—well, it sure shows lack of breeding. 

Sonna hashitanai kotoba o tsukau nante, osato ga shiremasu yo. 
You’re just showing off your lack of breeding, using vulgar lan¬ 
guage like that. 

Here the term sato (here used with the honorific prefix o) which 
literally means “the home in which one was raised,” connotes one’s 
upbringing or lineage. Another phrase with essentially the same 
meaning is: 

Sodachigawakaru. 

It shows a poor upbringing. 

Both these expressions convey a caustic, if tacit, criticism of the way 
the person was raised by her parents and of the social education 
she received at their hands. A similar expression that more explic¬ 
itly refers to parental failings is: 

Oya no kao ga mitai. 

I can just imagine his parents. 
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While the latter two expressions —sodachi ga wakaru and oya no 
kao ga mitai —are used in reference to either women or men, the 
phrase osato ga shiremasu yo is used all but exclusively in reference 
to a woman. 

Whichever expression is employed, someone thus criticized pro¬ 
bably won’t submit lightly to having her parents disparaged or her 
upbringing called into question. Indeed, such remarks are likely to 
strike more deeply and painfully than if she herself were being di¬ 
rectly censured. This may reflect the influence of what many con¬ 
sider to be a primary tenet of Japanese society, as expressed by the 
saying 

o 

Ko no fushimatsu wa oya no haji. 

The sins of the children bring shame on the parents. 

Quite often, parents reinforce this attitude when scolding their chil¬ 
dren, particularly in their frequent invocations of the term seken, 
which can be variously translated as “other people,” “society,” “what 
people think,” or even “gossip.” 

Sonna koto o sureba seken ga nan to iu dard. 

What do you suppose people will think if you go and do a thing 
like that? 

Omae wa, oya o seken no waraimono ni shitai no ka. 

What do you want to do, humiliate your parents in front of the 
whole world? 

The related compound seken-tei (“decency” or “public appearances”) 
is also used in this context. 
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SuJcoshi wa seken-tei o kangaetara do nan da. 

You might give a little thought to what people will think. 

The attitudes reflected by the expressions considered in this section 
suggest that Japan is a tough place for offspring—at home their 
parents warn them to maintain appearances because the world i s 
watching, and out in the world they’re reprimanded for bringing 
shame on their parents. ° 


He knows all the answers 


Aa ieba kd iu. 

He knows all the answers. 

You re confronted with the need to reprimand somebody, but you 
no sooner broach the subject than he tells you that’s not how it is 
at ah, the situation is entirely different. You find he has a ready-made 
excuse for whatever complaint you might have. Such people can 
be maddening, and this expression applies to them. 

Aa ieba kd iu. Mattaku kuchi dake wa tassha na yatsu da. 

That guy has an answer for everything. He’s long on talk and that’s 
about all. 

An expression quite similar to this one in both usage and meaning is: 

Migi to ieba hidari. 

You say right and he says left. 
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Both of these phrases are used to describe a glib, evasive person, as 
opposed to someone who simply makes a point of contradicting 
others at every turn. The latter sort is often referred to as amanojaku, 
an epithet that implies a perversely contrary nature and that origi¬ 
nally denoted demons who assail the gates of heaven. 

A person who is very good at talking his way around problems 
but not much good at anything else— kuchi dake wa tassha —can also 
be called 

kdzetsu no to 

a smooth talker 

While this term (which literally means “an apostle of mouth and 
tongue ) has a somewhat old-fashioned ring to it, it carries precisely 
the same criticism of the evasive verbalist as migi to ieba hidari and aa 
ieba kd iu. 

Other disparaging expressions commonly applied to contrary or 
niggling types include: 

kuchi ga heranai yatsu 

a guy who always has to have the last word 

(literally, “someone with a mouth that won’t wear out”) 

P b %. I1£ 1. flX § tz <£ 1 & ^ O 

kuchi kara saki ni umarete kita yd na yatsu 

a born yapper 

(literally, “someone born mouth first”) 

While these are similar criticisms, the first is more clearly an indict¬ 
ment of someone who won’t admit defeat or who insists on splitting 
hairs, while the second implies that, whatever his other failings, the 
person simply talks too much. 
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However one looks at it, there’s nothing more vexing when try¬ 
ing to state your position than to be talked down or contradicted 
out of hand. It’s all the more infuriating to encounter such willful 
opposition from a child or an underling, and at such times a good 
slap in the face might seem the most salient response. Naturally, 
any such impulse must be vanquished. As an adult, you must rely 
on the force of verbal, rather than physical, persuasion; if your first 
attempt meets with obstinate resistance, try another approach. 


PRAISING 


1 didn't recognize you __ 

Omisore shimashita. 

I didn’t recognize you. 

Originally, the message behind these words was the literal one— 
the phrase was employed as a sort of apologetic greeting by some¬ 
one who had failed to recognize an acquaintance. Over time, people 
began using this expression as a form of polite hyperbole, to imply 
that the other person had undergone some transformation—due 
to a change in appearance, perhaps, or a display of unknown abili¬ 
ties—so wonderful as to render her unrecognizable. In this way, 
the phrase evolved into an expression of praise. If someone you 
know—someone whose everyday appearance you are accustomed 
to—turns up one day dressed to the nines, this phrase will be per¬ 
fectly apt. To express the same sentiment, you could also say one 
of the following: 
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jUixfco 

Michigaeta. 

I thought you were someone else. 

Dare ka to omotta. 

Is that really you? 

Whichever phrase you use, the effect is to exaggerate your reaction— 
in an implicitly complimentary way—to your friend’s unfamiliar 
appearance. 

Aside from the frequency with which they are employed to com¬ 
ment on someone’s appearance, expressions such as omisore shima¬ 
shita can also indicate how deeply impressed the speaker is with 
another person’s skill or ability. Consider the example of one golfer 
complimenting another on his game; his companion having demon¬ 
strated abilities that far exceeded expectations, the speaker expresses 
his respect and admiration: 

fiLtLtzo ( 0 ) 

Tanaka-san no gorufu no ude wa taishita mono desu na. Iya, omisore 
shimashita. 

You really have a wonderful talent for golf, Mr. Tanaka. I mean, 
I could hardly believe that was you. 

A degree of caution should accompany the use of the phrases 
considered in this section. Although, as noted above, these are gen¬ 
erally intended as words of praise in the form of hyperbole, they 
can have the ring of condescension, and may even be construed to 
suggest that the speaker has suddenly discovered redeeming quali¬ 
ties in someone who was previously held in low regard. The point 
is to celebrate the fact that the other person looks good or has done 
well—not to emphasize how amazing it is. 
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A useful alternative expression of praise, and one that is free 
from the potentially double-edged implications of those already 
mentioned, is: 

£i'&Vi~foo 

Sasuga desu ne. 

which could be translated “Just as you’d expect” or “As usual” or 
“Isn’t that just like you.” In this case, the speaker clearly indicates 
that good things were expected from the other person all along. 


He's truly a man of honest character 

it £ #j o tz x d & a Affi-e-r fee 

Take o watta yd na ohitogara desu ne. 

He’s truly a man of honest character. 

Here is an expression of praise—this one customarily applied all 
but exclusively to males—that plays off that old cultural standby, 
the noble bamboo tree. The phrase implies that having a right¬ 
eously honest disposition is like a length of bamboo that has split 
cleanly in two, something that bamboo does easily when cut from the 
top down. Literally rendered, take o watta means “split the bamboo.” 
The man about whom these words are said is presumed to be that 
rare creature, an honest man, who has a completely forthright nature 
free from any hint of malice or perversity, as in this tribute, delivered 
by an older woman: 

Sato-san no musuko-san wa take o watta yo na ohitogara de, hontd 
ni kimochi no ii kd-seinen da wa. 
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Mr. Sato s son has such an honest character, he’s really a fine 
young man. 

Among the other stock phrases commonly used to express the 
speaker s positive appraisal of someone’s character or qualities are 
- (ippongi na), as in ( ippongi na wakamono), 

a determined young man,” or IS (D #> -5 ( suji no aru), as in (O & 
h (suji no aru wakamono) “a young man with spunk.” 

The first of these, ippongi na, is most often used in a positive sense 
to salute someone s single-mindedness; keep in mind, however, 
that the same phrase is occasionally used in a pejorative sense to 
criticize someone for having a one-track mind. The second phrase, 
suji no aru, is similar to the first—it’s used to express admiration for 
someone who is resolute or who doesn’t easily admit defeat. This 
expression should not be confused with the phrase suji ga ii, which, 
in addition to “good character,” can also mean that the person has a 
natural aptitude (for something specific) or that he acts in a par¬ 
ticularly logical or well-thought-out manner. 

We began this section with an expression of praise for honesty. 
Although there seems little risk of these words being overused, the 
world being what it is, it may help to have a couple of alternatives 
at the ready. One commonly heard phrase is: 

^ A 

uraomote no nai hito 
a straight shooter 


The term uraomote can be literally translated as “front and back” 
or two faces, so uraomote no nai hito can be read as “a person with¬ 
out two faces,” or someone whose character is free from duplicity. 
As a tribute to honesty, it can conceivably carry the faint overtones 
of a backhanded compliment, since this phrase is no more than 
the inverse of the caustic epithet 
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uraomote no aru hito 
a two-faced phony; a hypocrite 

A similar expressional—also potentially double-edged—phrase is 

kagehinata no nai hito 
someone who’s on the level 

This too is simply the contrary of a harshly critical expression: 

kagehinata no aru hito 
a double-dealer 

As noted above, the phrases take o watta yd na and ippongi na 
tend to be applied only to men, and moreover to relatively younger 
men; this is less true of the phrases uraomote no aru (nai), suji no 
aru, and suji ga ii. 


REACTING TO PRAISE 


You're just being polite __ 

Ojozu ne. 

You’re just being polite. 

Virtually every student of Japanese encounters the term jozu (used 
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above, as is generally the case, with the honorific prefix o ) quite early 
on. Usually, it’s used as a compliment or an expression of approval 
and refers to something done skillfully or to a skillful person. Thus, 
the immortal line also encountered early on by virtually anyone 
who can mangle a word or two of Japanese: 

Nihongo ga ojozu desu ne. 

Your Japanese is quite good. 

Obviously, the usage of ojozu in this sense is not governed by strict 
standards of sincerity or accuracy. The synonymous term umai 
is employed in just the same manner, and with just as little com¬ 
punction. 

Compare this essentially standard usage of ojozu with its usage 
in the following exchange, between a native speaker and a student 
of Japanese: 

( 0 ) 

Anata no nihongo wa bokutachi yori umai na. 

You speak Japanese better than we do. 

£&> © 

Maa, ojozu ne. 

You’re just being polite. 

Here, ojozu refers ironically to the first speaker’s tactful words. The 
effect is of an oblique but effectively modest dismissal of base flat¬ 
tery. A slightly less respectful-sounding expression that is other¬ 
wise similar both in meaning and usage is: 

Kuchi ga umai. 

You smooth talker (that’s nonsense). 
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REACTING TO PRAISE 


There are several other standard expressions that play on the term 
jdzu. Two of them, 


B O 

ojozu o iu 

to flatter; to lay it on thick 


jdzu o tsukau 


are similar to those discussed above—they connote the action of 
using words to curry favor with, fawn upon, or even grovel before 
someone. For example, the following response to unwarranted 

words of praise: 

Mata sonna, ojozu bakari osshatte. 

This again. Stop trying to butter me up. 

Sometimes the adverse reaction is elicited not merely by false 
praise but by the presumption of some ulterior motivation on the 
part of the other party. The term ojdzu-gokasht connotes self-inter¬ 
ested behavior masquerading as kindness. This sort of conniving 
pretense—also called otame-gokashi— is typified by honey-tongued 
efforts to persuade someone to take an action that will ostensibly 
be to his advantage but in reality will benefit the persuader. Such 
efforts may be dismissed thus: 


<£o © 

Yamete, ojozu-gokashi wa takusan yo. 

Enough! You’re just trying to use me to feather your own nest. 


1 owe this entirely to Mr. Fukuda 

T>tx. WtrTo 


Hitoe ni Fukuda-bucho no okage desu. 

I owe this entirely to Mr. Fukuda (the section chief). 

In the event you receive a promotion to a higher position or your 
work is singled out for special recognition, you’ll be expected to 
respond by displaying appreciation and, above all, humility. This 
expression exemplifies the ideal of self-deprecation that is consid¬ 
ered essential to social intercourse in Japan, particularly in the work¬ 
place. According to this principle, when things go well you decline to 
take any of the credit for yourself (at least publicly) and emphasize 
instead the contributions of others. You might deflect credit for a 
promotion toward a superior, for example: 

'Otx.K#&<D 

£© 7L <0 *5 frlfVlTo 

Kono tabi buchd-shoku o haimei itashimashita no mo, hitoe ni 
senmu no ochikarazoe no okage desu. 

My promotion to section chief is entirely due to your own efforts 
(as director). 

In such a case, it is incumbent on the boss—who must observe the 
same principle of overt modesty—to graciously deflect the praise 
right back to you. 

lya iya, kimi no jitsuryoku ga mitomerareta no sa. 

Nothing of the kind. It’s your own abilities that have been rec¬ 
ognized. 

It may happen that you receive special recognition for your work 
as the head of a group or team, in which case you are obliged not 
only to fend off praise but also to thank the members of the group: 
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Kondo no shdshin wa watashi hitori no tegara ja nai. Kimi-tachi 
no oshiminai kyoryoku no okage da. Arigato. 

This promotion really isn’t due to any special merit on my part 
I owe it, rather, to the unselfish efforts of all of you. Thank you 

As for the members of the group themselves, they might variously 
reply: 

Omedetd gozaimasu. Kore kara sekinin-judai desu ne. Baribari yatte 
kudasai. 

Congratulations. You’ll be carrying a lot of responsibility from 
now on. Give it all you’ve got. 

Sasuga desu ne. Jitsuryoku ga mitomerarete, watashi-tachi mo ure- 
shii desu. 

One might have expected it. We’re glad to see you get the recog¬ 
nition you deserve. 

^ 0 ) 

Ore-tachi mo ganbaranakutcha ne. 

I guess we’re gonna have to work hard and try to keep up with 
you. 

Even in private conversations, you may wish to play up the unlike¬ 
liness of your good fortune, emphasizing that you never expected 
to be singled out: 

( 0 ) 

Naishin, odoroite iru n da. 

To tell you the truth, it came as a complete surprise. 
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(Q) 

Kore mo toki no un tte yatsu ka na. 

This is just another case of dumb luck, I guess. 

Jishin nante nakatta wa, honto yo. 

I never expected this, honestly. 


EXPRESSING THANKS 


You've been a great help. It was very kind of you 

ra-ejic, MMiLtzo 

Goshinsetsu ni, tasukarimashita. 

You’ve been a great help. It was very kind of you. 

If, as most speakers would probably agree, the most frequently used 
expression of gratitude in contemporary Japanese is arigato goza¬ 
imasu (“Thank you”), then these are perhaps the next most com¬ 
monly heard words of thanks. (Actually, as in the example below, the 
two expressions are frequently used in combination.) More so than 
arigato gozaimasu, however, this phrase conveys a feeling of indebt¬ 
edness. When another person has done you a favor at your own 
request or has simply provided a helping hand out of the goodness 
of her heart, this is the phrase to use. Equally useful are such vari¬ 
ants as: 

r mj fc & 9 r £" v > t L tz o *3 jH7 $ t “CSfr * 1)2 

Ltzo 

Goshinsetsu ni arigato gozaimashita. Okagesama de tasukarimashita. 
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Thank you very much for your kindness. All’s well now, thanks 
to you. 

It should be stressed that these words convey a sense of grati¬ 
tude more emphatic than you’d ordinarily show, say, to the wait¬ 
ress who brings you your coffee. Rather, this is the sort of thing you 
might say to a stranger who takes the trouble to give you explicit 
directions when you’re lost, or who hurries after you to return the 
wallet you dropped unknowingly, or who volunteers to help you 
carry something heavy, or who rescues you from a drunken boor on 
the train. Naturally, the kindness of others is never so keenly appre¬ 
ciated as when it is needed most, and at such times it is important 
to make an appropriately elaborate—and sincere—demonstration 
of thanks. 

Occasions may arise when some kind soul helps you out of a 
really tight spot and words simply aren’t sufficient to communicate 
the depth of your gratitude. Imagine that a complete stranger has 
found your missing handbag and brought it to your home, with all 
the contents intact. In such a case, words of thanks delivered on the 
spot just aren’t enough, so you might ask how to reach the person 
at his home: 

Doka, onamae to gojiisho o okikase kudasai. 

Would you be so kind as to give me your name and your address? 

You can then make a proper show of thanks by calling on your bene¬ 
factor the very next day, usually bearing a small (and often edible) 
token of your gratitude. 

The same course of action would be called for if, for example, 
you lost your wallet and a passerby lent you the train fare home. In 
this case, the kindly stranger might well decline the customary elab¬ 
orate show of gratitude, saying something like: 
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Iya, nanoru hodo no mono de wa arimasen. 

Look, it’s no big thing (not important enough to take credit 
for). 

At this point, the only gracious thing to do is to accept the favor 
gratefully and, with a solemn bow, sincerely state your thanks: 

Goshinsetsu wa wasuremasen. 

I won’t forget your kindness. 

When the person lending you a hand or doing you a favor is an 
acquaintance, rather than a stranger or passerby, it’s considered 
appropriate to express your thanks with the words: 

Itsumo osewa ni narimasu. 

I’m forever in your debt. 

This expression is, however, perilously similar to the ubiquitous 
phrase Itsumo osewa ni natte orimasu, the formulaic phrase with 
which neighbors politely thank one another for being neighbors or 
business people greet their patrons and suppliers over the telephone, 
so a good deal of care should be taken to make it sound truly grate¬ 
ful rather than perfunctory. 


I've been wanting one for a long time 

Mae kara hoshii to omotte ita no. 

I’ve been wanting one for a long time. 
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When a friend presents you with a gift, it is only natural to express 
your gratitude, and you can easily respond with a simple and heartfelt 

^'9 5 b2b035 s fc'9o 

Ddmo arigatd. 

Thanks very much. 

Should you leave it at that, however, you will have inadvertently 
conveyed a distinct lack of courtesy. 

It is considered far more gracious to call particular attention to 
the present itself, emphasizing its value to you and thus presumably 
returning a degree of pleasure to the gift-giver. For this purpose the 
first phrase introduced above will serve you well. If someone gives 
you a Gucci scarf, for example, you might say: 

ths 7 0 

(Do © 

Maa, guchi no sukafu. Kore, mae kara hoshii to omotte ita no. Ddmo 
arigatd. 

Ooh, a Gucci scarf. I’ve been wanting one of these for a long time. 
Thanks a lot. 

Since mae kara hoshii to omotte ita is a ready-made expression 
right out of the standard repertoire, it goes without saying that the 
actual truth value of these words in any given situation is far less 
important than the good manners (and good intentions) they rep¬ 
resent. Even if you wouldn’t know a Gucci scarf from a dishrag, by 
claiming to have yearned for one you are effectively showing appre¬ 
ciation to the gift-giver by subtly complimenting her on her good 
judgment and sense of taste—and that is the important thing. You 
can accomplish the same thing by saying: 

Watashi ga hoshigatte ’ru koto, yoku wakatta wa ne. 
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You knew just what I wanted, didn’t you. 

Compared to mae kara hoshii to omotte ita, this expression may have 
a more transparently ingratiating ring to it, but the other person 
will probably ignore the obviousness of the strategy and receive 
your words in the spirit intended. 

There are any number of alternative expressions representing vari¬ 
ations on this recommended approach to public demonstrations 
of gratitude. What follows is a mere sampling. 

To thank someone who takes you to a restaurant you’ve never 
been to: 

Mae kara tabetai to omotte ita no. 

I’ve been wanting to try this place for a long time. 

To thank someone who takes you to a movie or play: 

Mae kara mitai to omotte ita n da. 

I’ve been wanting to see this for a long time. 

To thank someone who takes you to a concert: 

Mae kara kikitai to omotte ita tokoro dayo. 

I’ve been wanting to go for a long time. 

To thank someone who takes you somewhere you’ve never been: 

h fir o' Xb tz V' t & o X V > fz (D o 
Mae kara itte mitai to omotte ita no. 

I’ve been wanting to come here for a long time. 
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Thus, what may be thought of as the mae kara strategy—which 
usually involves stretching the truth a little in order to show appre¬ 
ciation—is a multipurpose bit of phraseology that comes in handy 
on any number of occasions and helps establish your reputation as 
someone who knows how to express gratitude properly. 


APOLOGIZING 


I'm prepared to do whatever is required to make 
amends 

v' & & flt vv> tzir o & t) -e r £"v> t-fo 

Ikanaru tsugunai mo itasu tsumori degozaimasu. 

I’m prepared to do whatever is required to make amends. 

This short sentence represents an extreme declaration of formal 
apology. The Japanese language is said by some to reflect a culture of 
apology, in the sense that the social act most fundamentally enshrined 
in the language seems to be the apology. Even the most ordinary 
transaction—asking for information or making a minor request— 
usually incorporates such standard phrases as sumimasen (“I’m 
sorry”) or osoreirimasu (“I beg your pardon”), expressions that, at 
least on a literal level, convey apology. You might say that the 
impact of such apologetic expressions has become diluted through 
overuse. As a result, when the primary purpose actually is to for¬ 
mally and earnestly apologize for something one has done, the 
language employed tends to be extreme. What’s more, people may 
literally get down on their knees or even prostrate themselves to 
demonstrate the sincerity of their words. 
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If you really want to reach back and humble yourself the way 
they do in samurai movies, you might try this (though you’ll prob¬ 
ably have to explain it after having used it): 

Nanae no hizaoyae ni orimashite, owabi itashimasu. 

I beg your forgiveness on bended knee. 

A literal translation of this standard expression will provide an idea 
of the extreme attitude it expresses. Nanae no hizaoyae ni orimashite 
means forcing one’s knees (which bend only in two) to bend seven 
ways {nanae) and then once more {yae, “eightfold”)—as if this were 
physiologically possible—from which decidedly uncomfortable 
position one offers one’s apology {owabi itashimasu). 

Japanese society has long honored a sort of tacit understanding 
whereby a transgressor can effectively expiate his offense by mak¬ 
ing a sincere and sufficiently humble apology. In addition, a direct 
apology is considered the most reliable way to assuage the anger of 
the offended party. While both these functions have helped estab¬ 
lished the spoken apology as an essential social lubricant, it no longer 
necessarily holds the power it once did. These days, even the most 
sincere apology may be answered by a demand for complete financial 
compensation. 

In the unfortunate event that you have caused an injury through 
your own negligence or carelessly started a fire that spread and dam¬ 
aged other people’s property, no apology will be sufficient to undo 
the harm. Nevertheless, by conscientiously making the most humble 
kind of apology, you can at least demonstrate your sincere regret, 
and that is perhaps the first point to address. Should you commit 
the sort of offense that affects another person’s reputation—call¬ 
ing off the wedding after the invitations have been sent out, for 
instance—be prepared to grovel your way through an apology that 
will surely be a once-in-a-lifetime lesson in public humility. 
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APOLOGIZING 


1 accept full responsibility for this 

% <d^W.<d w fclrb ^ 6 1 ? 3 to 

Watashi nofutoku no itasu tokoro degozaimasu. 
I accept full responsibility for this. 


Occasionally, you may be required to apologize for something you 
didn’t even do—for misconduct or carelessness by a subordinate 
or a family member, for instance. This is a standard form of apology 
for those occasions. Certain related expressions have lately fallen into 
disrepute as a result of being associated with shady politicians, who 
tend to rely on them in their efforts to double-talk their way past 
scandalous revelations. One of these is: 

Makoto ni ikan ni zonjimasu. 

I consider this truly regrettable. 

It should be pointed out, however, that there is no dishonesty inherent 
in the words themselves. Rather, what tarnishes their impact is the 
sanctimonious pose of feigned ignorance and the pretense, implicit 
in the use of these words, that someone else is responsible for the 
politician’s own actions. 

Suppose you recommended someone for a job, and she was hired 
but ended up making a mess of things. Or perhaps you played match¬ 
maker for two people who subsequently got engaged, only to have 
one of them back out at the last minute. In such cases you really 
aren’t to blame for the unfortunate outcome, but your fingerprints 
are on it. Your failing was that you didn’t see trouble coming, so you 
might as well apologize for that: 

Wfrb, Z.<D£ ; )%:ZbK%: } 0tLX$ L!R£'£'V' 


Watashi no fumei kara, konoyo na koto ni narimashite moshiwake 
gozaimasen. 

I’m deeply sorry that things have come to this pass, all due to a 
lack of foresight on my part. 

Needless to say, you meant well, and when the best of intentions 
produce unhappiness, who’s to blame? Surely there’s no need to 
blame anyone, but the problem is that hard feelings often remain. 
Expressions like this are probably the most effective way to deal 
with them. 

If it’s a case of misconduct or carelessness by someone you’re 
expected to be responsible for, here are two possible approaches: 


§ J! § “C $ A,o 

Fu-yukitodoki de moshiwake gozaimasen. 

I apologize for this negligence. 

m D £ A/C, t/vtmffi * w fc L t LX $ LtR r £ 

•£A/o 

Itarimasen de, tonda soso o itashimashite moshiwake gozaimasen. 
Carelessness caused this awful mess. I apologize. 

When delivering an apology such as this, you’ll be more likely to 
achieve the intended effect if you lower the tone of your voice a 
degree or two and make a point of clearly enunciating all the way 
to the end of the sentence. In such cases, it’s not advisable to start 
chanting sumimasen, as that may very well only exacerbate the sit¬ 
uation, laying you open to the rebuke 

'tfrS-it A,Vttr t & 3 5&' 0 

Sumimasen de sumu to omou ka. 

You think just saying you’re sorry is going to make things right? 
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I'm sorry about all the fuss 

& St v ' tz L i. L fz o 

Osawagase itashimashita. 

I’m sorry about all the fuss. 

As you might expect in a language that offers so many occasions 
for apology, there are many different ways to apologize. Just which 
way is appropriate in a given situation depends on a number of 
factors, the first of which is the identity of the person you’re apol¬ 
ogizing to. For example, take the familiar form 

CL c? v ^ 0 

Gomen nasai. 

Sorry. 

This is a perfectly appropriate way to apologize to someone in your 
family, a close friend, or a child. It would be a serious breach of eti¬ 
quette and imply a lack of common sense, however, to use this form 
with one of your elders or a superior at work. In that case you would 
probably best be advised to say: 

Mdshiwake arimasen deshita. 

Please accept my apologies. 

If you make a mistake at work or somehow cause trouble for some¬ 
one who is not part of your immediate circle, this type of apology 
will probably be appropriate. Later, once the dust has settled and 
the mistake has been rectified or the trouble resolved, you’ll prob¬ 
ably have an opportunity to say you’re sorry once again—to per¬ 
form a sort of follow-up apology. For that purpose, the form at the 
beginning of this section, osawagase itashimashita, is an excellent 
choice. 
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Let’s compare osawagase itashimashita with a similar form that 
is often used in the same way: 

Gomeiwaku o okake shimashita. 

I apologize for causing you so much trouble. 

Either form could be used for a follow-up apology. Generally speak¬ 
ing, though, osawagase itashimashita tends to be used when there 
really wasn’t too much harm done or serious trouble caused in the 
first place. Gomeiwaku o okake shimashita, on the other hand, is 
more often used when the original matter was serious enough to 
possibly have a more lasting impact—when the water might not 
have all flowed under the bridge yet. Thus, you might consider three 
grades of apologies for circumstances like these: the first and most 
weighty is mdshiwake arimasen deshita; the second, not quite so 
grave, is gomeiwaku o okake shimashita; and the third and least 
somber is osawagase itashimashita. It’s probably safe to use the lat¬ 
ter expression if the person you’re apologizing to seems glad to put 
the incident behind her. If you’re lucky, your apology may even 
draw a smile. 


How thoughtless of me _ 

. 

Watashi toshita kotoga ... 

How thoughtless of me. For shame! 


This phrase, an expression of mild self-criticism, is the kind of thing 
that might escape your lips if you were entertaining a visitor and 
suddenly realized you had forgotten to offer him a seat. This lightly 
apologetic expression is an abbreviated form of the longer phrase: 
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Watashi to shita koto ga, hashitanai. 

How thoughtless of me! 

In contemporary usage, the second part of this sentence, hashitanai 
(“shameful” or “disgraceful”) tends to be omitted. The effect is to 
suggest that you have unintentionally committed a slight breach of 
courtesy, which you will now promptly rectify. 

Often enough, the key phrase watashi to shita koto ga is followed 
by another expression that completes the sentence and drives the 
point home, as in the following examples: 

. 

Watashi to shita koto ga, ki ga tsukimasen de ... 

How thoughtless of me not to notice. 

Watashi to shita koto ga, goburei itashimashita. 

How thoughtless of me, how rude! 

Watashi to shita kotoga, tonda soso o itashimashita. 

How thoughtless of me to commit such a stupid oversight. 

In each of these examples, the phrase that follows watashi to shita koto 
ga can itself be used as a form of apology, by itself or in a different 
combination. In fact, some people feel that an expression such as the 
last one, tonda soso o itashimashita, actually sounds more properly 
submissive when not preceded by watashi to shita koto ga, in such 
sentences as: 


*Zb t £ V'fc Li Lfzo 

Makoto ni buchohd de tonda soso o itashimashita. 
That was truly a rude and unforgivable oversight. 


People who prefer to rely on slightly more formal expressions of 
apology such as this may feel that watashi to shita koto ga —the 
suggestion that one should (and generally does) know better than 
to do something impolite—sounds too much like an excuse rather 
than a sincere apology. On the other hand, there are those who find 
the use of this expression, and the spontaneous self-critique it implies, 
to be courteous and sometimes even charming. 


I’m sorry you had to witness such a disgraceful 
i display _ 

| . 

* Omigurushii tokoro o ome ni kakemashite... 

I’m sorry you had to witness such a disgraceful display. 

:. Ordinarily, protocol requires that visitors be entertained under 
} controlled conditions; this means, among other things, that guests 
I usually see only what they’re supposed to see. Occasionally, how- 
I ever, the host slips up or something goes wrong, and the visitor gets 
| an eyeful (or an earful) of something not intended for public dis- 
| play. This expression comes in handy at such times. 

I The first word of this expression, migurushii (appearing above 
| with the honorific prefix o), means “unsightly” or “disgraceful.” 
f Suppose someone has come to visit and you’re going to serve tea. 
The cupboard where the cups and saucers are kept is a disorderly 
mess, however, and in trying to get what you need you inadvertently 
trigger a clattering cascade of poorly stacked crockery. Or perhaps 
you have a photo you’d like to show your guest and you end up 
spending 20 minutes dredging up what seems like half your pos¬ 
sessions out of closets and drawers trying to find it. In either situa¬ 
tion you have exposed your guest to an unsightly spectacle, for 
which an apology is in order. 
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According to custom, the things that should not be exposed to 
view outside one’s immediate circle—and there are surprisingly 
many such things—are covered by the term If naijo (literally, 
“internal affairs”). These include such private realms as the contents 
of cupboards, drawers, and closets. Because they are private—and 
intimately associated with oneself—they are presumed to be migu- 
rushii from an outsider’s point of view. Then again, displays of 
clumsiness (such as knocking over dishes) and time-wasting disor¬ 
ganization (such as the mess in the closet) may also be seen as dis¬ 
graceful breaches of the naijo domain simply because that’s not 
the way you’re expected to act when you have company; appar¬ 
ently, that’s the way you act when no one’s around. 

There are other ways in which private matters can encroach on the 
polite public domain in which guests are supposed to be received, 
leaving you in a position to apologize. It is unmistakably migurushii, 
for example, for a husband and wife or two colleagues to quarrel in 
front of a visitor. In such cases, a more proper apology mught be: 

Okikigurushii tokoro o okikase shite shimaimashita. 

I’m sorry you had to hear such a disgraceful commotion. 
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BUSINESS CALLS: 
OPENING STRATEGIES 


My na me's Brown. How do you do? __ 

Ltir 0 

Hajimemashite Buraun to mdshimasu. 

My name’s Brown. How do you do? 

The importance of making a good first impression is a well-estab¬ 
lished principle of business not only in Japan but throughout the 
world. Singularly emphatic importance, however, is attached to this 
point in the Japanese business world, where form is supremely 
important (and function often runs a distant second), so particu¬ 
larly close attention should be paid to proper introductions. When¬ 
ever you meet someone for the first time in your role as a working 
person, it’s only proper and polite to introduce yourself. When you 
do so, you’ll want to strike the right note of seriousness, formality, 
and confidence, for which purpose the standard phrase at the begin¬ 
ning of this section—properly delivered—will serve you well. 

Note that only the surname is given. What s more, in this case a 
surname consisting of a single syllable in its original form weighs 
in at a hefty four syllables when rendered into Japanese: “BU-RA- 
U-N.” To properly introduce yourself, you have to make sure that 
your name registers with the other party, which requires that you 
pronounce it the way it’s rendered in the Japanese sound system 
(if you don’t know, consult someone who does). This can be tricky, 
and it may take a good deal of practice before your own name rolls 
off your tongue the way it should in Japanese. 

Should you ever feel like straying slightly from the well-beaten path, 
here’s a less often heard, slightly longer variation to hold in reserve: 


Hajimete ome ni kakarimasu. Buraun to mdshimasu. 

How do you do? My name’s Brown. 

Strictly in terms of meaning, the expression Hajimete ome ni kakari¬ 
masu (literally, “I present myself before your eyes for the first time”) 
carries the same message as “I don’t believe we’ve met.” In terms of 
usage, however, it’s probably more useful to regard this as another 
way to say “How do you do?” 

In business circles, individual identity is often less important than 
the matter of whom you represent, so it may be preferable to begin 
your introduction with that information: 

Hajimemashite Yamato Shoji no Buraun degozaimasu. 

My name’s Brown, with Yamato Trading. How do you do? 

While the name of the individual appears first in the translation 
above (because that’s the preferred order in English), in Japanese 
the name of the firm precedes that of the person introducing him¬ 
self. Some might consider this difference to be emblematic of an 
essential contrast between the English-speaking and Japanese-speaking 
corporate cultures. 


I'm sorry to bother you at a busy time _ 

L £ 5 SrStiwi) £ to 

Oisogashii tokoro o osoreirimasu. 

I’m sorry to bother you at a busy time. 

One cherished assumption that features prominently in Japan’s 
corporate culture, as well as in popular mythology, is the notion that 
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Japanese business people always have far more work to do than time 
to do it in—that to be up to their ears in it every waking moment 
is their natural state. A self-serving image, perhaps, but one that is 
duly enshrined in office language and etiquette. Accordingly, unless 
you acknowledge at the outset that your visit, your call, your meet¬ 
ing, or even your phone message is keeping the other person from 
something far more important, you’ll be starting out on the wrong 
foot. You can pay the necessary dues with the single phrase given 
above. Or you might try: 

. 

Oisogashii tokoro o ojama itashimashite ... 

Forgive me for intruding on your busy schedule. 

For an especially formal business call, you might try more formal 
language: 

t> P4 £ m w X w tz ti §= t Kft C * to 

Wazawaza ojikan o saite itadakimashite kydshuku ni zonjimasu. 

I’m very grateful to you for allowing me to impose on your time. 

Seeing as how you’re expected to apologize even for a scheduled 
business call, it’s hardly a good idea to drop in on people without 
an appointment. As a rule, don’t make unscheduled calls if you can 
avoid it. Should it somehow come about that you urgently need to 
see someone and don’t have an appointment, you’ll need to con¬ 
vince the other person that you’ll keep it short. After apologizing 
for your intrusion, bid the absolute minimum: 

ls^-eisis-c-r^. 

Jugo-fun de kekko desu kara ... 

If I could have just fifteen minutes of your time ... 

Presuming this approach works, it’s up to you to make sure you’ve 
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spoken your piece by the time your fifteen minutes are up. The 
ability to do so is the mark of a pro, so you actually have an oppor¬ 
tunity to transform what could have been an awkward disruption 
into a display of concision and efficiency. You can also help make 
a name for yourself as someone who knows and respects the value 
of time, which can only be to your advantage in the future. 

In the business world, of course, keeping busy is everything; after 
all, what does “business” mean if not staying busy? When people are 
hard at work, money is being made and, presumably, profits are 
accumulating. In this sense, by indicating you know someone is very 
busy, you’re subtly sending a very positive signal—the suggestion 
that this person is engaged in a vital, prosperous enterprise. There’s 
a simple phrase that, while usually used in an offhand or even a 
euphemistic manner, succinctly conveys this compliment. Suppose 
that after arriving at a client’s office for a scheduled meeting, you’ve 
been kept waiting. Finally your man turns up and apologizes: 

Taihen omatase shimashita. 

I’m really sorry to have kept you waiting. 

Now, you could simply trot out a standard (and sadly unimagina¬ 
tive) retort: 

Do itashimashite. 

Not at all. 

Or you could seize the opportunity to toss off this timely line: 


ft L 

Isogashiso de, nani yori desu. 

You certainly seem to be busy—and that’s what it’s all about. 
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To get down to the business at hand 

. 

Sassoku desuga... 

To get down to the business at hand ... 

When you call on a client or when someone calls on you, the conver¬ 
sation will invariably open with an exchange of greetings and politely 
innocuous inquiries about everyone’s health, possibly augmented 
by commentary on the weather or the state of the economy. But 
sooner or later (and don’t be deceived by all this leisurely polite¬ 
ness—sooner is usually better), someone has to broach the subject 
of business. The phrase above serves as an unmistakable signal that 
the preliminaries have been dispensed with and it’s time to get down 
to business, as in: 

. 

Sassoku desu ga, honjitsu ukagaimashita nowa ... 

To get down to the business at hand, the reason I’m here today 

is ... 

With this utterance, the social formalities and polite chatter cease. 
It’s on to business, and once the talk has taken this inevitable turn, 
pity the fool who wastes precious time trying to lighten the atmos¬ 
phere with frivolous remarks. This is all the more true, of course, 
when the conversation is interrupting a particularly busy day, and 
in such a case it may be best to cut straightaway to the gist of the 
matter, using one of these phrases: 

Temijika ni mdshiagemasu. 

Let me sum up the situation for you. 

Lt-ft . 
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Kaitsumande mdshimasu to... 

To make a long story short... 

When the topic at hand involves something that has already yielded 
a clear outcome, very often the best strategy is to open with that: 

STi|giSr^e>$ LS-rt. 

Mazu ketsuron kara mdshimasu to ... 

First let me give you the upshot. 

Another useful opening strategy is to enumerate the items that need 
to be addressed: 

—^{5 £ £ & Z £ fo 

Niten hodo otsutae suru koto ga gozaimasu. 

There are just two things I’d like to go over with you. 

By taking this approach you can reassure the other person that you 
won’t be bending his ear for the rest of the afternoon, and at the 
same time you can effectively draw his attention to the specific points 
you’re enumerating. 

Now and then you might be compelled to broach a subject that 
you know the other person really doesn’t want to address—and will 
try hard to avoid. If you simply launch into one of these conversa¬ 
tional sore spots without warming up the audience a bit, you’re all 
too likely to elicit an adverse response. The wisest policy is to ease 
into the subject gently by signaling that it’s coming up: 

. 

Sorosoro, rei no ken o ohanashishitai tozonjimasuga ... 

Now then, I wonder if we could move on and maybe discuss that 
other matter. 
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BUSINESS CALLS: 
CLOSING STRATEGIES 



m% vx tu ® lx t v t to 

Kenkyu shite denaoshite mairimasu. 

I’d like to look into this and come back and try again. 


A true professional doesn’t abandon hope simply because her sales 
pitch was rejected or his presentation failed to persuade the audience. 
On the contrary, the real pro is distinguished by determination, per¬ 
sistence, and the ability to look beyond temporary setbacks toward 
the ultimate goal. Suppose you’re trying to get someone to do busi¬ 
ness with you and find you’ve run up against a wall. You ve reached 
the point where a lesser person would cut his losses and accept defeat 
with a meek apology: 

Ojama shimashita. 

Sorry to have wasted your time. 

Not for you a simpering surrender, however. For now, you’ll fall 
back and regroup, but not before letting the other party know that 
you, like another old soldier who lost the battle only to win the war, 
shall return: 

LT tH fi LT i V ^ i-To 
Kenkyu shite denaoshite mairimasu. 

I’d like to look into this and come back and try again. 

With these words, you gracefully concede the present round and 
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declare your intention to render satisfaction next time. Here’s a 
slightly longer and more gracious way to accomplish the same thing: 

tzLiLX, fobtz&bX&MLXi^'OtlTo 

Kicho na go-iken o arigato gozaimashita. Sassoku kenkyu itashima- 
shite, aratamete denaoshite mairimasu. 

Thank you for sharing your ideas—they’re extremely helpful. 
We’ll give this immediate and careful consideration, and I’ll 
be back with a new proposal. 

Here’s another way to put the best possible face on a failed first 
attempt, this time somewhat less directly: 

Lt1r<7)X\ 

Honjitsu wa taihen benkyd ni narimashita. Kore o goen ni isso do- 
ryoku itashimasu no de, kongo tomo yoroshiku goshidd kudasai. 
Today’s discussion has been extremely instructive. This is going 
to make me work even harder (to get your business), and I’d 
be very grateful to receive more of this kind of guidance in 
the future. 

Having asserted your never-say-die attitude, you might, depending 
on the circumstances, try to pin down a date and time for your next 
sally. If the other side is agreeable, you’re likely to hear something on 
the order of: 

■c* m k x & r mb < £ w o 

Dewa raishu ni demo gorenraku kudasai. 

Okay then, contact us next week or so. 

Nice going, you’re still in the ballgame. But the other party could 
refuse to be pinned down, offering only a vague assurance that they’ll 
be in touch: 
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Izure kochira kara odervwa shimasu. 

Either way, we’ll give you a call. 

Oh, well. Don’t cancel all your appointments waiting for that call 
Remember, it takes time to put together a business arrangement 
You shouldn’t take yourself out of the game just because nobody 
has swung at your first couple of pitches. If you have the fire and 
tenacity to keep coming back at them, those qualities will ultimately 
tell the tale. That’s when you may will hear these words, which will 
show you’ve carried the day: 

Iya, anata no netsui ni wa makemashita. 

Okay, okay, you’ve won me over. 


BUSINESS CALLS: 
RECEIVING VISITORS 


Hello. Mr. Watanabe, of course _ 

Irasshaimase, Watanabe-sama de gozaimasu ne. 

Hello. Mr. Watanabe, of course 

Like it or not, a visitor’s first impression of the organization you work 
for is apt to be determined by the reception he gets from the person 
who greets him upon his arrival. A polite, cheerful word of welcome— 
irasshaimase —will strike a perfectly cordial note with virtually any 
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i 


visitor and will help convey the impression that he’s dealing with a 
first-rate outfit. 

Generally, someone who has arrived to pay a business call will 
announce herself by stating the name of the firm she represents and 
her own name (in that order!) and then ask to see the person with 
whom she has an appointment. Now and then, though, you may 
encounter a visitor who forgoes the formality of introducing him¬ 
self at the outset, offering only the name of the person he’s come 
to call on: 

Tanaka-san o onegai shimasu. 

I’m here to see Mr. Tanaka. 

Office etiquette requires that you ascertain the visitor’s name before 
you announce him; “Mr. Tanaka, somebody’s here to see you” would 
sound distinctly rude in translation (it would hardly pass for cour- 
| tesy in English). Therefore, you politely inquire: 

I irfro 

| Shitsurei desu ga, dochira-sama de irasshaimasu ka. 

| I’m sorry, may I have your name, please? 

| This particular bit of business boilerplate, which can also be used on 
the telephone to ascertain the identity of a caller, is so well estab- 
? lished in the language that it is very often reduced to an abbrevia¬ 
tion: the speaker utters only the introductory phrase and leaves the 
question itself unspoken. 

. 

Shitsurei desu ga... 

I’m sorry ... 

Having elicited the visitor s name, you need to make sure you’ve 
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heard it correctly before announcing him. Mispronouncing the 
name of a guest is a hideous lapse of etiquette, and you should take 
a moment to confirm the correct pronunciation by repeating it: 

Watanabe-sama degozaimasu ne. Kashikomarimashita. 

Mr. Watanabe, of course. 

The latter part of this two-sentence formula, the verb kashikomari¬ 
mashita (which, like all Japanese verbs, can constitute a sentence by 
itself) ought to be memorized right now if you don’t know it already. 
This is the standard way to reply in the affirmative to a guest or visitor. 
An alternative is the compound verb shochi itashimashita —commit 
that one to memory right away, too. Either of these expressions, 
depending on the context, could be variously translated as “Yes, sir,” 
“Certainly, madam,” “Of course,” “I understand,” “Very well,” or “I’ll 
do that.” To express any of these meanings in conversation with a 
colleague or peer, you would probably say wakarimashita, but not 
when dealing with a VIP (and visitors are VIPs, at least until they’ve 
left). 

In cases where the visitor has been expected, a slight variation 
on the above will serve: 

CT3V£-tfao 

Watanabe-sama de gozaimasu ne. Omachi itashite orimashita. 

Mr. Watanabe, of course. We’ve been expecting you. 

The addition of the latter sentence— Omachi itashite orimashita 
(“We’ve been expecting you”)—will pleasantly reinforce the impress¬ 
ion that your outfit really stays on top of individual comings and 
goings. 
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. 

Shitsurei desuga... 
Pardon me for asking ... 


Anyone accorded the status of a guest—including a visitor to your 
office is entitled to special treatment in the Japanese business 
world. This, no doubt, has much to do with preserving a funda¬ 
mental distinction between those on the inside (of a business, in 
this case) and those on the outside, a dichotomy that distinguishes 
many other facets of Japanese society as well. In recognition of 
their special status, visitors are to be addressed exclusively in highly 
polite language, replete with honorific phraseology. Among other 
things, this means that when you ask a visitor a question, no mat¬ 
ter how reasonable or innocent, you must preface your question 
with an apologetic warning of a potential impertinence, as in the 
following examples: 

Shitsurei desu ga, dochira-sama de irasshaimasu ka. 

Pardon me for asking, but may I have your name, please? 

mix-tz<Dxd &r 

Shitsurei desu ga, dono yd na goyoken deshd ka. 

Pardon me, but may I ask what this is regarding? 

Shitsurei desu ga, watakushi-domo no dare o otazune desu ka. 

I’m sorry, with whom did you wish to speak? 


Shitsurei desu ga, oyakusoku de gozaimasu ka. 

I beg your pardon, but do you have an appointment? 
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Phrasing your questions thus, you can emit a gracious and accom¬ 
modating glow. The extra touches make all the difference—don’t 
try to simplify things by taking a just-the-facts approach. Leave off 
the polite disclaimer ( Shitsurei desu ga ... can be literally translated 
“This is rude, but ...”) and the other bits of polite window dress¬ 
ing, and these same mundane queries sound far less hospitable: 

? 

Onamae wa? 

Your name? 

? 

Goyoken wa? 

What’s this about? 

Uchi no dare desu ka. 

Who do you want to see? 

o 

Yakusoku desu ka. 

Got an appointment? 

Obviously, this is the approach to avoid, unless for some reason you 
want to sound like the churlish turnkey in a prison movie. 

Now and then, a visitor may drop in and ask to see someone 
who’s out of the office or in a meeting at the time. Having informed 
the visitor of the situation and inquired into the nature of the mat¬ 
ter at hand (in the manner demonstrated above), you might, de¬ 
pending on your instructions or on the prevailing policy, follow 
up with: 

. 

Osashitsukae nakereba, kawari no mono ga uketamawarimasu ga... 
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If it s not inconvenient, I can inform someone else on the staff 
that you’re here. 

You can leave it up to the visitor to decide whether to wait until the 
person in question is available, talk to someone else instead, or call 
again another time. 

If, on the other hand, policy dictates that anybody without an 
appointment (including the odd salesperson trying to lodge a foot 
in the door) be turned away, you need go no further than asking 
whether your visitor has an appointment. The same polite query 
introduced above (and the English version as well) has a very dif¬ 
ferent and decidedly chillier ring to it in this context. 

fro 

Shitsurei desu ga, oyakusoku de gozaimasu ka. 

I beg your pardon, but do you have an appointment? 

The follow-up to this is automatic: No appointment, no entry. 


Sorry to put you to the trouble of coming 

. 

Oyobitate itashimashite ... 

Sorry to put you to the trouble of coming. 

When you know in advance that someone is coming to see you at the 
office, it s poor form to keep your visitor waiting after she’s arrived— 
particularly if you’re the one who requested the meeting. Still, some¬ 
times it s simply unavoidable, in which case the standard arrangement 
is for the receptionist (or whoever performs that role) to lead the 
way to a waiting room or an unoccupied chair, urge the visitor to 
have a seat, and politely excuse herself, saying something like: 
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Saito wa tadaima mairimasu no de, shoshd omachi kudasai. 

If you’d be kind enough to wait just a few moments, Mr. Saito 
is on his way. 

The ensuing brief wait is usually interrupted by the arrival of cof¬ 
fee or tea. Finally, the visitor’s host appears, offering a courteous 
apology: 

tgd-eto 

Omatase itashimashita. Honjitsu wa totsuzen oyobitate itashimashite 
kydshuku desu. 

I’m sorry to have kept you waiting. Sorry to put you to the trouble 
of coming on such short notice today. 

Here are some other phrases you might use when greeting a guest, 
depending on your relationship with the visitor: 

tiffilbLXtelOtLtZo 

Omachi shite orimashita. Dozo kochira e. 

We’ve been expecting you. This way, please. 

:fc&L.KD*e , to i-fro 

Ohisashiburi desu. Sono go ikaga desu ka. 

It’s been a long time. How have you been (since we last met)? 

. 

Senjitsu wa iroiro to osewa ni narimashite ... 

Thank you for all your help the other day. 

The key phrase oyobitate itashimashite (“Sorry to put you to the 
trouble of coming”) conveys consideration for the fact that the 
speaker has caused his guest some inconvenience and also appreci¬ 
ation for the visitor’s forbearance. Granted, the visitor may in fact 


not have suffered any real inconvenience, and free enterprise itself 
would soon grind to a halt if people started letting a little incon¬ 
venience stand in the way of business. Nevertheless, even if you’re 
about to lodge a complaint or make a demand, politeness requires 
that you explicitly express your appreciation to any visitor who 
appears at your request. Here are a couple of alternative phrases, both 
distinctly formal sounding, that convey essentially the same message: 

t> w t lx , $ l m r^v 

Wazawaza gosokurd negaimashite, moshiwake gozaimasen. 

I apologize for putting you to all the trouble of coming here. 


«£ I) Lw tztz § t LX, £> I? £ 3 r£ i~ 0 
Enpd yori okoshi itadakimashite, arigato gozaimasu. 

Thank you for taking the trouble to come all the way over here. 


Once these formalities have been dispensed with, the question of 
sharing a meal might come up, depending on the hour and the nature 
of the visit: 

Oshokuji wa mo osumi desu ka. 

Have you had lunch (or dinner) yet? 

In conventional usage, this is not an informational query but an 
invitation to dine. Etiquette requires that the visitor accept such an 
invitation, so the only appropriate response is to answer in the 
negative (with a courteous disregard for the facts, if necessary) and 
show a willingness to comply. The host, given the power he wields in 
these situations, may very well have already made the necessary 
arrangements for a meal. Thus, a warning to the business caller with 
a timid palate: if you are squeamish at the prospect of dining on the 
uncooked flesh of anonymous sea creatures and other exotic fare, 
schedule your visits well before or after the mealtime hours. 
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ON THE TELEPHONE 


We appreciate all that you've done for us 

V VO & *5 iftg? 11 & ot *3 OS to 
Itsumo osewa ni natte orimasu. 

We appreciate all that you’ve done for us. 

One of the relatively few Japanese phrases widely recognized out¬ 
side Japan is moshi-moshi, which, among its other functions, is fre¬ 
quently used as a sort of greeting when one answers the telephone. 
A mere moshi-moshi will not suffice, however, when you answer the 
office phone. Let’s say it’s ten in the morning and the phone rings 
at the trading firm Asahi Shoji. You answer: 

Ohayo gozaimasu. Asahi Shoji desu. 

Good morning, Asahi Shoji. 
or 

Hai, Asahi Shoji de gozaimasu. 

Hello, Asahi Shoji. 

It’s essential to promptly state the name of the firm. Of the two 
alternatives shown above, the first is often preferred, since the initial 
greeting ohayo gozaimasu is thought to strike the sort of cheerful, 
resonant note that reflects a positive and businesslike atmosphere 
(not in the afternoon, though). Some firms have rules stating that 
callers must be greeted with an apology if the phone has rung more 
than, say, five times: 
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Omatase itashimashita. Asahi Shoji de gozaimasu. 

Asahi Shoji. I’m sorry to keep you waiting. 

Generally, the caller’s first duty is to identify herself, and that is your 
cue to say: 

0 £-f 0 

Itsumo osewa ni natte orimasu. 

We appreciate all that you’ve done for us. 

A variation frequently used by speakers of the Kansai dialect preva¬ 
lent in western Honshu is: 

Maido osewa ni natte orimasu. 

We appreciate all that you’ve done for us. 

To the analytical mind, it may seem inordinately gushy, even by 
Japanese standards, to use the words itsumo (literally, “always”) and 
maido (“every time”) with every Tom, Dick, and Hiroshi who hap¬ 
pens to call. After all, the caller could be anyone, including a cor¬ 
porate extortionist or the disgruntled husband of the boss’s mistress. 
Still, it doesn’t pay to be too literal-minded about these things, and 
none but the most utterly cantankerous caller is likely to object to 
gratuitous words of appreciation. 

Now and then you may encounter a caller who fails to disclose 
his name at the start of the conversation. In that case, you have to 
inquire: 

£IL-e-r^\ . 

Shitsurei desuga, onamae o ... 

I’m sorry. May I have your name, please? 
or 
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Shitsurei desu ga, dochira-sama desho ka. 

I’m sorry. May I ask who’s calling? 

As noted elsewhere (see the section entitled “Pardon me for 
mg”) the message to be conveyed is so utterly predictable froJ?,' 
context that the expressions above are very frequently reduced 7 
an abbreviation: the speaker utters only the introductory phn, ° 

and leaves the question itself unspoken. e 

. 

Shitsurei desu ga... 

I’m sorry... 

In some cases, such as when the caller has seized control of th 
conversation and is off and running before you get the chance to 
ask who’s on the other end, it can be more politic (and more fo n ) 

to take a euphemistic approach, one that has a fairly exact coun 
terpart in English: 

Osoreirimasu. Onamaega kikitoremasen deshita no de, mo ichido 
onegai itashimasu. 

I m terribly sorry. I’m afraid I didn’t quite catch your name. Could 
you say it again, please? 

This not only requires the caller to identity himself, but also subtly 
reminds him that he should have done so at the outset. 
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Let me turn you over to the person in charge of that 

Tanto no mono to kawarimasu. 

Let me turn you over to the person in charge of that. 

After you’ve mastered the job of answering the office phone in the 
appropriate businesslike manner (see the previous section), you still 
have to make sure the call gets through to the proper person. When 
the caller requests to speak with a specific individual, confirmation 
is all that’s required: 

mv r£" v > s -r % < a $ v m 

Eigyo ni-ka no Morita de gozaimasu ne. Shoshd omachi kudasai. 
Ms. Morita in Business Section Number Two? One moment, 
please. 

or 

frLZ.Z'OtLtzo 

Kashikomarimashita. Eigyo ni-ka no Morita ni otsunagi itashimasu. 
Shoshd omachi kudasai. 

Certainly. I’ll connect you with Ms. Morita in Business Section 
Number Two. One moment, please. 

In the event the caller doesn’t ask to speak to a specific individual— 
perhaps she’s calling to get information about products or services, 
for instance—it’s up to you to direct the call to the relevant person 
or department: 

tz tz^Z fi ^ co# t mt> 'OZtW, ?Z $ VM 

Tadaima tanto no mono to kawarimasu no de, shoshd omachi 
kudasai. 

Let me turn you over to the person in charge of that. One moment, 
please. 
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or 

Kcikari no mono ni otsunagi itashimasu no de, shibaraku nm 1 ° 
kudasai. ur nachi 

JUS of that ment ’ PkaSe ' 111 C ° nneCt y ° U t0 thC PerS ° n in charge 

You are, of course, expected to Mow through on the promise co 
veyed by these words, by making sure the call is directed to whoev"' 
is best qualified to answer the caller’s questions or otherwise deal with 
the matter at hand; anything less is passing the buck. You won’t 
endear yourself to anyone by giving people the runaround, no matter 
how politely or fluently, so it’s best to briefly explain what the caller 
wants and make sure you’ve found the right person to handle it 
before transferring the call. 

In the event someone calls to lodge a complaint, the first thing 
to do is to determine whether or not you’ll be able to resolve the 
problem on your own. Sometimes a caller with a complaint simply 
wants to blow off some steam; with a little patience and tact (and a 
ready stock of apologetic phrases), you can probably handle that 
kind of call by yourself. Some complaints, however, call for a response 
from higher up the line, in which case you can pass the buck: 

Dewa > sekinin-sha ni kawarimasu no de, shdsho omachi kudasai. 

In that case, let me turn you over to my supervisor. Just a moment 
please. ’ 


I'm afraid we seem to have a bad connection 


. 

Odenwaga toiyd desuga ... 

I m afraid we seem to have a bad connection. 
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ON THE TELEPHONE 


| | over the past several years, the Japanese business world has become 
! thoroughly infested with mobile telephones. Regardless of whether 
[or not these devices actually increase anyone’s efficiency, the fre¬ 
quency with which they are brandished in public suggests that Japan’s 
corporate culture has foregone reticence and polite circumspection 
in favor of a raucous nonchalance. Like it or not, portable phones 
are apparently here to stay, so you might as well acquire a few phrases 
that will help you deal with mobile callers. 

The increasing reliance on mobile phones has plenty of built-in 
drawbacks, one of which stems from the notoriously capricious qual¬ 
ity of the connections the phones provide. Signals can break up or 
I f ac ^ e * n an< ^ out ar *d background noises often interfere, frustrating 
r all attempts at communication. But even when you’re taking a call 
| fr° m someone on a mobile phone and can’t make out a word being 
: said, it wouldn t do (and would probably be pointless) to keep asking 
the caller to repeat everything over and over. At the same time, don’t 
yield to the temptation to simply pretend to understand what the 
caller is saying: merely piping in now and then with a dutiful-sound¬ 
ing hai when you actually haven’t a clue what the conversation is 
about would be inviting disaster. Instead, try this: 

S *C;fc jgf L V > fc £ It £ 

Odenwa ga toi yd desu no de, osoreirimasu ga, mo sukoshi oki na 
koe de ohanashi itadakemasen ka. 

We seem to have a bad connection. I’m sorry, but could you 
please speak a little louder? 


The direct approach is clearly in the best interests of all concerned. 
In the event that real communication is still impaired, you could 
try asking the caller to speak more slowly: 

fr 0 
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Osoreirimasu ga, mo sukoshi yukkuri to ohanashi itadakemasen ka 

I’m sorry, but could you please speak a little more slowly? 

If it’s obvious that no amount of speaking up or slowing down will 
make the caller intelligible under the present circumstances, state 
the case in plain terms, lay out the options, and end the conversa¬ 
tion. 

$ /faiw . 

L ± 9 

Mdshiwakegozaimasen. Odenwaga mada toiyd desuga ... Machi- 
gai ga arimasu to taihen desu no de, nochihodo okakenaoshi 
itadakemasu ka. Sore tomo, kochira kara okake itashimasho ka. 

I’m terribly sorry. We still seem to have a bad connection. I’m 
afraid we may get our signals crossed, so either let me call 
you back or please call me back. 

The ubiquity of mobile phones and their well-known quirks have 
inevitably encouraged the more devious-minded to invent imagi¬ 
nary phone troubles as a pretext for dodging conversations they’d 
rather not have. Anyone so inclined, however, should be forewarned: 
unless you are a highly skillful liar, some false note in your voice 
will probably give away the ruse. You might succeed in avoiding 
the caller, but you could also be forfeiting his trust in the future. 


She's away from her desk at the moment 

tz tz v' i JR %■ w T LT £}) t to 

Tadaima seki o hazushite orimasu. 

She’s away from her desk at the moment. 
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> Let’s say you answer the phone and the caller asks to speak with 
I Ms. Mori, one of your colleagues: 

1" 0 

Mori-san o onegai itashimasu. 

I’d like to speak to Ms. Mori, please. 

Ms. Mori, however, is nowhere in sight, although she apparently 
hasn’t gone out because her sweater is still draped over the back of 
her chair. You can say: 

tz tz 0 fiT LX 43 i) £ to 
Tadaima seki o hazushite orimasu. 

She’s away from her desk at the moment. 

The implication is that, although momentarily unavailable, she’s 
around somewhere and therefore can be reached or will be able to 
return the call fairly soon. This is not the phrase to use when taking 
a call for a colleague who’s away from the office—if the caller tries 
again ten minutes later and is then informed that the person he’s 
looking for is out for the afternoon, he’s liable to think he was 
deliberately misled the first time. Therefore, when someone is out 
of the office, say so, and tell the caller what time she’ll be back, if 
you can: 

Tadaima gaishutsu shite orimasu ga, yoji ni wa modotte mairi- 
masu. 

She’s out of the office at the moment. She’ll be back at four 
o’clock. 


Then ask to take a message: 

iff 
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Modorimashitara, orikaeshi odenwa sashiagemasho ka 

Shall I have her call you when she gets back? 
or 

fcSLori'&fcitfur, 

Osashitsukae nakereba, godengon uketamawarimasu. 

I’ll be happy to take a message, if you like. 

The use of the phrase osashitsukae nakereba (literally, “provided it 
wouldn’t cause you any inconvenience”) in the second example 
above emphasizes that there is no obligation to leave a message-! 
it’s entirely up to the caller. Incidentally, it’s not a good idea to inquire 
into the reason for the call. Even if you’re only asking out of a desire 
to be helpful, the question is apt to strike the caller as presumptuous 

Certain telephone situations call for particular delicacy and tact 
Suppose, for instance, someone calls the office around ten o’clock 
in the morning and asks to speak to a colleague of yours named Sato 
who’s ordinarily expected to be in by nine-thirty. If you say he’s 
not in yet, the caller might conclude that Sato’s habitually tardy and 
undependable, so instead you should say: 

Sato wa honjitsu, tachiyoriga arimashite juichi-ji goro ni mairimasu. 

Mr. Sato had to make a stop on the way in today. He’ll be here 
around eleven. 

Similarly, if Mr. Tamura, the boss, has taken the day off to play golf 
with a client, you needn’t burden anyone calling with the details. Just 
say: 

tzLt-fo 

Tamura wa honjitsu, shutcho de rusu ni shite orimasu ga, mydnichi 
wa shussha itashimasu. 

Mr. Tamura is away on business today, but he’ll be back tomorrow. 
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Note the absence of the honorific -san in the last two examples. 
Business etiquette requires that, when talking to someone outside 
the business, you refer to people who work for the same firm you 
do—even the boss—by name only. 


Fm sorry for calling out of the blue like this 


titifztirjb* . 

Odenwa deshitsurei to wa zonjimasuga ... 
I’m sorry for calling out of the blue like this. 


Someday you 11 probably have to request a service from someone 
you ve never dealt with before. In principle, making such a request 
requires a face-to-face meeting; even in these phone-crazed times, 
the Japanese business world still attaches mystical importance to 
the need for an in-the-flesh encounter to seal the start of any busi¬ 
ness project or relationship. Nevertheless, it’s often more practical 
to make the initial overture over the telephone. Therefore, as a way 
of acknowledging the notion that people are supposed to meet before 
they discuss business—and scolding yourself for not being there in 
person you have to be apologetic about it when you want to sound 
out someone over the phone prior to making a formal business 
request. There’s a ready-made phrase for this purpose: 

. 

Odenwa de shitsurei to wa zonjimasu ga ... 

It s really not proper for me to be doing this over the phone, but... 


Having made the obligatory bow to convention, you can proceed 
to sketch out your tentative proposal. Here are a couple of alternative 
phrases that will enable you to broach the subject at hand somewhat 
more directly: 
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. 

Totsuzen no onegai de kydshuku desu ga... 

I apologize for springing this on you so unceremoniously, 
but... 

C. £ L”C. 

Ori-itte onegai ga gozaimashite ... 

There’s something I’d really like to ask of you. 

Once you’ve actually met the other person (and you certainly must, 
if you’re going to be doing business together), subsequent conver¬ 
sations will flow more naturally and it will be easier to make fur¬ 
ther requests, eliminating the need for this sort of language. To pique 
the other person’s interest in getting together to talk, it seldom 
hurts to appeal to self-interest: 

-m ItoLT 

r m k & & £©-c* t± r v *£ h o 

Shosai wa ome ni kakatta ori ni ohanashi itashimasu ga, kesshite 
goson ni naru ohanashi de wa gozaimasen. 

I’ll be glad to give you all the details when we meet. You cer¬ 
tainly won’t be sorry when you’ve heard what I have to say. 

A somewhat different but equally standard usage of the first phrase 
of this section applies to telephone exchanges in which the caller is 
introducing himself. Let’s say you’ve just taken over a new sales 
position and are calling customers to let them know the torch has 
been passed to you. You might start out this way: 

£ nM' T*£*L t Lt ir £ o fcUPtt ■fflS t * 0 

tLtz^y^yt^Ltiro 

Odenwa de shitsurei to wa zonjimasu ga, kono tabi onsha no tantd 
to narimashita Buraun to mdshimasu. 

It’s really not proper for me to be doing this over the phone, but 
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let me introduce myself. My name’s Brown. I’ll be in charge 
of your account from now on. 

This, of course, represents only a cursory introduction. You still have 
to call on each customer and formally introduce yourself in person, 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 


I'm sorry to be catling so late 

Yabun osoku osoreirimasu. 

I’m sorry to be calling so late. 

Nobody likes getting a call from the office after hours when they’re 
trying to relax. Considering the amount of time people spend 
working, it goes without saying that, if at all possible, their nightly 
respite ought not to be disturbed. Sometimes it can’t be helped, 
though. Emergencies arise and may occasionally require you to get 
hold of a colleague or a superior who’s already left for the day. In 
such a case, the standard greeting is, naturally, apologetic: 

< ig; ti v * i) £ ir Q 
Yabun osoku osoreirimasu. 

I’m sorry to be calling so late, 
or 

Yabun ni osoreirimasu. 

I m sorry to be calling so late. 

The first word of each phrase above, yabun, literally means “evening” 
or nighttime, so this wouldn’t be the greeting to use on a Saturday 
afternoon. Generally speaking, yabun covers the period from about 
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eight in the evening until morning. At other times, you can use 
different greeting, such as: 

Okutsurogi no tokoro o osoreirimasu. 

I’m sorry to be intruding on your private time. 

Let’s put the proper greeting into the context of the phone conver¬ 
sation you are reluctantly going to initiate. Suppose you find your¬ 
self forced to call your boss (Mr. Yano, the kacho, or head of y 0Ur 
section) at home. You dial the number and his wife or daughter 
answers, and you say: 

< s tLv> f] t -f l i 9 & 

Yabun osoku osoreirimasu ga, Yano-kacho wa gozaitaku deshd ka. 

Watakushi, buka no Buraun to moshimasu. 

I’m sorry to be calling so late. Is Mr. Yano available? This is Mr. 
Brown, one of his employees. 

Presuming the boss is indeed at home, his wife can identify the caller 
to him by name and put him on. Now you greet him : 

£ /L & B# 131 i z ds Hf V 1 AL X v > it L £ VX $ L 1R r £" V it 

/Vo . 

Konna jikan ni oyobitate itashimashite mdshiwake gozaimasen. 
Jitsu wa... 

I’m terribly sorry to be calling you at this hour. The situation is 
this ... 

After providing a concise summary of the situation and receiving 
your instructions, don’t neglect to apologize again as you sign off: 
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Naturally, it s best to establish and scrupulously maintain a repu¬ 
tation as someone who knows how to keep a promise. Still, now and 
then you’ll probably be forced to cancel an appointment for reasons 
that are beyond your control and that wouldn’t bear explaining. 
The phrase yondokoro-nai jijo (“unavoidable circumstances”) offers 
uniform coverage for this sort of situation, as in: 

Moshiwake arimasen. Yondokoro-nai jijo de, mydnichi ukagaenaku 
nanmashita. 

I’m very sorry, but due to unavoidable circumstances I’m afraid 
I won’t be able to make it tomorrow. 


n principle, this sort of reference to yondokoro-nai jijo is supposed 
to elicit the other party’s implicit understanding. After all, unavoid¬ 
able circumstances can interfere with anyone’s plans. Sooner or later, 
everyone has to fall back on this excuse, so it has a sort of universal 
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validity, like a free pass—which will be summarily revoked if y ou 
start using it too often. 

An alternative to the yondokoro-nai jijo approach is to attribute 
the situation to unspecified difficulties: 

Mdshiwake arimasen. Chotto mondai ga shojimashite myonichi 
ukagaenaku narimashita. 

I’m very sorry, but a small problem has come up and I’m afraid 
won’t be able to make it tomorrow. 

This is not always the wisest approach to take because the mention 
of mondai (“problem”; the same goes for toraburu, “trouble”) is 
likely to pique the other party’s curiosity. You may be stuck if you’re 
asked what sort of trouble it is, and the other party may well feel 
entitled to ask, since you brought the subject up. 

Just as “unavoidable circumstances” constitute a permissible rea¬ 
son for canceling or postponing an appointment, “a previous engage¬ 
ment” is almost always an acceptable reason for turning down an 
invitation. When you’re invited by a colleague or a superior to go out 
for drinks after work and don’t want to go, for instance, you need¬ 
n’t hurt anyone’s feeling by being evasive or unduly blunt. Just say: 

& V' iiZ < Sfeifort* . 

Ainiku senyaku ga gozaimashite ... 

I’m afraid I have a previous engagement. 

The standing “previous engagement” is a familiar dodge, of course, 
being universally available, but for all anyone knows you might 
actually have one. While the other person is essentially compelled 
to accept your excuse, it’s polite to acknowledge the courtesy of the 
invitation. One effective way to do so is to request a rain check: 
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Tsugi noktkai ni wayoroshiku onegai itashimasu. 

Let s do it another time. 


I m afraid I have to ask your indulgenc e 

. 

Okikigurushii ten mo aru ka tozonjimasuga... 

I m afraid 111 have to ask your indulgence 

It’s considered good form to strike a note of humility when you 
first address a meeting or a gathering of some sort. Call it a variation 
on the aw shucks, folks” approach: you play up your own inade¬ 
quacy as a preventive measure to keep listeners from expecting too 
much. The tone is apologetic: 

r#$c<£'£v> 0 

Raze o hnte onmashite, okikigurushii ten mo aru ka to zonjimasu 
ga, goydsha kudasai. 

I’ve got a bit of a cold, and I’m afraid I’ll have to ask your indul¬ 
gence. I hope you’ll pardon me. 
or 

LtTfr . 

Watakushi wa gijutsu-kei no ningen de, konoyo na ba de ohanashi 
sum no wa hajimete de gozaimasu. Okikigurushii ten mo aru 
ka to zonjimasu ga ... 

I’ve always worked on the technical end of things, and this is the 
first time I’ve ever spoken at a gathering like this. I’m afraid 
111 have to ask your indulgence. 
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EXPLANATIONS, APOLOGIES, EXCUSES 


The implication is that the speaker might be forgiven if the speech 
is less than riveting. These words are merely a polite formality, of 
course, and the speaker who utters them may go on to deliver an 
address that is the very model of wit and eloquence. 

The following is an assortment of other standard lines to have on 
hand when you’re addressing a meeting. 

When handing out copies to provide listeners with relevant infor¬ 
mation: 


. 

Gohandan no zairyo ni nareba to zonjimashite ... 

I thought perhaps this data might be worth considering. 

When you’re about to launch into a technical explanation. 


. 

Senmon-yogo dekyoshuku desuga ... 

I’m afraid you’ll have to bear with some technical terminology. 

When you intend to present verbally only an outline of the matter 
at hand (having provided the listeners with a more detailed expla¬ 
nation on paper): 

Shosai wa otemoto no repoto o goran kudasai. 

Please refer to the report in front of you for the details. 

When you want to call the listeners’ attention to a particular point 
in order to prevent any misunderstanding: 

L£i~t . 

Sore kara tsuide ni mdshimasu to ... 

While I’m at it, let me just say ... 


When you’re wrapping up your remarks: 

Ijd, setsumei no itaranai ten mo tata atta ka to zonjimasu ga, goseicho 
arigatd gozaimashita. 

That’s about it. I’m afraid there may be many relevant points 
that I’ve neglected to address, but I thank you for your kind 
attention. 


We did absolutely everything we could, but 


. 

Dekiru dake no koto wa shita n’ desu ga ... 

We did absolutely everything we could, but... 

Sometimes, in spite of your very best efforts, you just can’t deliver 
the goods. You do have to deliver the bad news, though, and let the 
customer or the boss know that the situation has not yielded the 
hoped-for results. Don’t fail to note that you gave it your best shot, 
using either the phrase above or the following one: 

Att*R<L£Ltzit)* . 

Happo teo tsukushimashitaga ... 

We exhausted every possibility, but... 

The standard explanations (or excuses) for failure to meet expec¬ 
tations tend to cite severe time pressures or material obstacles, such 
as budgetary constraints, as in the following examples: 

-e § & j* It <D £ t \t L tz 

. 
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Dekiru dake no koto wa shita n desu ga, nanibun kosuto no mondai 
ga arimashite ... 

We did absolutely everything we could, but after all, we kept 
running into cost problems. 

Iripbo 

Happo te o tsukushimashita ga, nanibun kyu na koto datta mono 
desu kara. 

We exhausted every possibility, but after all, it was a rush job. 

In business, of course, results are everything. In the absence of results, 
excuses are as common as weeds, and there’s no guarantee that yours 
will get a sympathetic hearing. If you are unfairly taken to task, 
you’re entitled to defend yourself, but don’t harp on the fact that 
you did your best—you’ve said so already, and you don’t want to 
overemphasize that your best wasn’t good enough. Instead, wait for 
an appropriate opening and say: 

Semetejijo dake de mo kiite kudasai. 

At least let me explain the circumstances. 

Then calmly review the process that led to the disappointing outcome, 
relate the current situation, and indicate what can be done to improve 
things, in that order. Keep in mind that the ability to confront set¬ 
backs without losing one’s head is the mark of a professional. 


I'm afraid you've put your finger on it 

Itai tokoro o tsukaremashita. 

I’m afraid you’ve put your finger on it. 


EXPLANATIONS, APOLOGIES, EXCUSES 

It’s time again to make your periodic report to the customer regard¬ 
ing the project you’re working on for her. After you’ve provided a 
brief outline of the situation, you give her a chance to comment or 
ask questions, and she proceeds to zero directly in on the weakest 
part of your program the part you glossed over, hoping it would 
pass unnoticed. Ouch! Now you can say: 

Itai tokoro o tsukaremashita. 

I’m afraid you’ve put your finger on it. 


You could also say: 

'O t LX . 

Masa ni soko ga mondai-ten de arimashite... 

That’s just where the problem lies. 

Or you could try to leaven the atmosphere with a little base flattery: 

Sasuga wa Takayama-san, surudoi goshiteki desu. 

It takes a keen eye like yours, Ms. Takayama, to see the situation 
so clearly. 


When you re already aware of flaws or other points in your pres¬ 
entation that are likely to be addressed, it makes sense to be sure 
you re ready to answer for them. Nevertheless, it doesn’t pay to be 
glib you might inadvertently convey a tell-me-something-I-don’t- 
already-know sort of impudence, which would only work against 
you. Make sure you clearly acknowledge the other party’s wisdom 
in being meticulous about the details—don’t let them leave thinking 
you might have let things slide if the problem hadn’t been pointed 
out. Take charge: 
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REQUESTS 


Wig 

z.X&t)ilTo 

Itai tokoro o tsukaremashita. Masa ni soko ga kono kikaku no 
mondai-ten de arimashite, kore ni tsuite wa tsugi no yd ni 
watakushi-domo wa kangaete orimasu. 

I’m afraid you’ve put your finger on it. That’s just where the prob¬ 
lem lies, and here’s what we’re thinking of doing about it. 

This way, the client is credited with pointing out the problem, so 
it’s out in the open, and now you’re taking steps to deal with it. 
Everyone’s happy, more or less. 


REQUESTS 


Could you spare me a Little of your time? _ 

Chotto ojikan o itadakemasu ka. 

Could you spare me a little of your time? 

When the time comes to relay information to or consult with one 
of the higher-ups at the office, you can’t just thrust yourself into the 
other person’s path as if you were asking directions from a passerby 
on the street. You have to obliquely inquire whether the circum¬ 
stances would permit you a hearing: 

^ i o t W £ £ t tf'o 

Chotto ojikan o itadakemasu ka. 

Could you spare me a little of your time? 


The basic query ojikan o itadakemasu ka (“May I have some of your 
| time? ) constitutes an invaluable piece of business phraseology and 
can be adapted to serve a variety of functions and occasions. Here 
are two examples. 

When you want to request a meeting with someone outside the 
firm: 

-3&'o 

Zehi ome ni kakatte ohanashi shitai no desu ga, ojikan o itadake¬ 
masu ka. 

I’d reall y hke to get together and talk things over with you. Could 
you spare me a little of your time? 

When concluding a visit to someone at another firm: 

# M. & is B# W £ v * tz tz § t VX h D it- * t ? r £" v >£ L tz „ 
Kicho na ojikan o itadakimashite arigato gozaimashita. 

Thank you very much for letting me have some of your precious 
time. 

The same words, ojikan o itadakemasu ka, can also be used to convey 
an entirely different meaning. In this case the request is for more time, 


as in: 


tfro 

Kono, ken wa sokutd itashikanemasu no de, ojikan o itadakemasu ka. 
That s something that really can’t be settled right on the spot. 
Could you give me a little time to look into it? 


The longer it takes to respond, of course, the longer the matter is 
left dangling, and the more likely you are to get a call from the other 
party pressing you for an answer. You, in turn, could try hauling 
out that key phrase once again: 
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Mo sukoshi ojikan o itadakemasu ka. 

Could I have a little more time? 

Now, however, these words may carry the sound of someone drag¬ 
ging his feet. 


I'm s orry to put you to the trouble _ 

Otesu o okake shimasu. 

I’m sorry to put you to the troubl. 

Over the course of an ordinary working day, it’s likely you will need 
to request a service or helping hand from one of your colleagues 
any number of times—this, among other reasons, is why people work 
together in offices. At these times it’s essential to present your request 
in an appropriately polite manner. People can get very touchy about 
unscheduled requests, even simple ones delivered in the line of duty, 
unless the proper overtures are made. For the sake of continuing 
good relations, due consideration must be given to the other person’s 
point of view. Then again, there’s no call to grovel on the office floor 
every time you need a fax sent or a file delivered, either. Simply 
recite these magic words: 

Otesu o okake shimasu. 

I’m sorry to put you to the trouble. 

This simple phrase can work wonders. You would do well to mem¬ 
orize it now and use it often—when approaching one of the higher- 
ups for advice on dealing with a problem, for example, or when on 


REQUESTS 


the phone asking someone in another department to look some¬ 
thing up for you. 

A similar expression, and one you’ll probably hear all the time 
around the office, is osoreirimasu, which could be variously trans¬ 
lated as pardon me for asking” or “if you please,” or sometimes as 
thank you. This phrase, like otesu o okake shimasu, often functions 
as a courteous formality attached to a question or request, as in: 

Zop&mibXiibx.itfr o 

Osoreirimasu ga, sono to o shimete moraemasu ka. 

Would you mind closing that door, please? 

The difference between these two expressions is worth noting. The 
latter, osoreirimasu, has a more perfunctory ring to it; it tends to 
come across as an obligatory formality. Moreover, osoreirimasu, as 
a statement of the speaker s feelings, represents an approach to the 
situation emphasizing one s own point of view. As noted above, 
it’s essential to convey a concern for the other person’s point of view, 
in light of the effort she’s being asked to exert, and that is exactly 
the function that otesu o okake shimasu performs. Given this basic 
distinction between these two phrases, it’s important to use the 
right one at the right time. Let’s say you’re winding up a visit to 
another firm and one of the employees there has put together some 
materials for you to take along when you leave. In this case, you 
may not have had to make any request, but you can leave a good 
impression by showing courteous appreciation for the service you’ve 
received: 

jHt Li Lfco 

Otesu o okake shimashita. 

I’m sorry to have put you to the trouble. 
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A/£/$'•••• 

Sokoo nantoka ... 
Whatever it takes ... 


In the event you find yourself prevailing on a reluctant colleague 
to do a crucial and difficult favor, or in a situation where a customer 
or a supplier is balking at an important request, you may have to 
resort to abject begging. You might as well do it right: 

. 

V'£-£A/£>-C 0 

Soko o nantoka ... Kesshite karuku kangaete iru wake de wa gozai- 
masen no de... 

Whatever it takes, please. Believe me, this is no laughing matter, 
or 

&hh . 

So ossharazu, soko o nantoka ... 

Please don’t say that. Look, whatever you can do ... 

No matter how many times you’re refused, keep coming back, 
and pour on the pathos. You want to convey the impression that 
you’re tottering at the edge of a mighty precipice (think of Mount 
Fuji) and the other person is your last and only hope of sur¬ 
vival. Focus on the objective, have no shame, and you can win: for 
a good many people, a truly pathetic appeal for help is hard to 
refuse. 

This strategy can be combined with other elements to yield a 
number of possible approaches: 

The promise-of-reciprocation approach: 

o. 
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Umeawase wa kanarazu itashimasu. Desu kara konkai dake wa, 
hitotsu... 

I promise 111 return the favor. So just this once, please, what¬ 
ever it takes ... 

The soon-to-be-homeless approach: 

btz<L, ftlzfatitit&o-T* 

Goshddaku itadakemasen to, watakushi, sha ni kaeremasen no de 

If I can t get your okay on this, I won’t be able to show my face 
at the office anymore. 

The have-pity-on-the-little-guy approach, especially useful for some¬ 
one from a small firm addressing someone (here a Mr. Kato) from 
a big corporation: 

CT £ W 0 £ Lfco in & $ b § o t rSflfV'fc 

hh . 

Kato-san no ochikara de nantoka shite itadakeru to, konnichi made 

shinjite mairimashita. Kato-san nara kitto gorikai itadakeru 
to... 

Up to now I’ve believed that somehow you’d come through for 
us, Mr. Kato. I was sure that you were the one who would 
understand ... 

Obviously, the idea is to emphasize and appeal to the other person’s 
good side, implying that it would be unworthy of him—downright 
sinful—to turn you down. 
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W henever it's convenient for you _ 

Gotsugo ni awasemasu. 

Whenever it’s convenient for you. 

It’s an established principle of business etiquette—when requesting 
a meeting or fixing the date for a meeting you’ve requested—that 
the other person’s schedule takes precedence over other consider¬ 
ations. At such times, one of these phrases may come in handy: 

"o' <79 i V "> H £ tz £ V' o 

Gotsugo no yoi hi o goshitei kudasai. 

Just name a day that would be convenient for you. 

Watakushi-domo wa, Nakamura-sama no gotsugo ni awasemasu. 
We can accommodate your schedule, Mr. Nakamura. 

. 

Otesuki no ojikan ga gozaimashitara ... 

If there should be some particularly convenient time for you ... 
Another approach is to politely propose a date yourself: 

Moshi, osashitsukae nakereba, shigatsu nijuichi-nichi de wa ikaga 
desho ka. 

If it wouldn’t be too inconvenient, how would April 21 be? 

The elaborately polite examples above convey a self-effacing attitude. 
The following one has a slightly more casual ring: 
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^^*±5 Lit ft f£, 4J321H, #>&W±4J!23H’Cf±V' 

H s T"L±^ 5 o 

Gotsugo ga yoroshikereba, shigatsu nijuichi-nichi, aruiwa shigatsu 
nijusan-nichi de wa ikaga desho ka. 

If you could fit it in, would either the 21st or the 23nd of April 
be all right? 

On occasion, the task of arranging a meeting with someone might 
entail prevailing on a third party to introduce you or help smooth 
the way. If you actually need someone to act as an intermediary, the 
phrase to use is: 

Yoroshiku otorinashi kudasai. 

Please intercede for me. 

If you simply want to meet someone, presuming you know the third 
party well enough to ask the favor, you could say: 

Yoroshiku ohikiawase kudasai. 

Please introduce me. 

The expression ohikiawase (“introduce or bring together”) is not 
to be confused with ohikimawashi, which probably sounds similar. 
The latter is used to make a different sort of request: 

L < & 31 £ III L £ £ §i W L ;£-f o 

Yoroshiku ohikimawashi o onegai shimasu. 

I hope you don’t mind if I look to you for guidance. 

This is the kind of thing a new employee might say to a more 
experienced colleague or upon being introduced to the person in 
charge of the account at a client firm. 
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Sorry to spring this on you, but _ 

. 

Totsuzen de warui n da kedo ... 

Sorry to spring this on you, but... 

The privileges of seniority are reflected in the types of expressions 
favored by bosses and older employees when they address their 
subordinates and younger colleagues. When making a request, the 
higher-ups tend to dispense with elaborate phraseology and rituals 
of formal courtesy, simply because they’re allowed to, unlike the 
rest of us. For instance, as noted elsewhere, the phrase osoreiri- 
masu ga is a standard polite preface for impromptu requests made 
by ordinary mortals, but you won’t hear that one from the boss. 
You’re far more likely to hear one of these phrases: 

. 

Totsuzen de warui n da kedo ... 

Sorry to spring this on you, but... 

. 

Isogashii tokoro o warui n da kedo ... 

Sorry to interrupt you, but... 

. 

Totsuzen de moshiwake naiga ... 

Sorry to be asking on such short notice, but... 

Any of these would generally be followed by a routine request, as in: 

£? 

Totsuzen de warui n da kedo, kono suji o chotto chekku shite kureru? 
Sorry to spring this on you, but could you check these figures for 
me? 
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%io ti&x LT< 

Isogashii tokoro o warui n da kedo, chotto kore o kopi shite kure- 
nai? 

Sorry to interrupt you, but could you make me a copy of this? 

Totsuzen de moshiwake nai ga, kyd wa ichiji-kan hodo zangyd shite 
hoshii n da. 

Sorry to be asking on such short notice, but I need you to put 
in an hour or so of overtime today. 

This is not to suggest that people with seniority are entirely exempt 
from the rules of etiquette. The introductory phrases above do 
convey a sense of courtesy, though not the self-humbling version 
of courtesy one usually encounters. Seniority be damned, it would 
be considered rude of any boss to make a sudden request without 
such a preface attached. Gone are the days when an office staff would 
put up some gruff old codger hollering Oi, ocha (“Hey, tea here!”) 
at the female employees. Some senior types actually make an effort 
to sound sympathetic when asking their subordinates to do things 
for them: 

Mendo na koto o tanomu ga, hitotsu yatte kurenai ka. 

I know it’s a pain, but would you take care of it for me? 

Kimi de nai to wakaranai koto da kara. 

See, you’re the only one who can handle this . 

After having given the order and the employee has acknowledged 
it, he might say: 
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Gokurd da ne. 

It’s a tough job (and I appreciate your doing it). 

Sometimes a boss or a senior colleague will couch a request in eu¬ 
phemistic phraseology. A prominent example is the expression tsuide 
no toki (“when you have time”), as in: 

Tsuide no toki de ii n da ga, kore o tanomu. 

When you have time, take care of this for me. 

It wouldn’t be a good idea to take these words literally. However 
courteous they sound, the conventional implication is that the 
speaker wants you to drop whatever you’re doing and carry out the 
request. 


CONSENTING TO A REQUEST 


However poor my efforts may be _ 

Rii'f . 

Oyobazunagara ... 

However poor my efforts may be ... 

People are subjected to all sorts of requests and demands in the 
business world, some bigger than others. When you have been asked 
to take on some particularly important task or a major job, you 
may need to express your willingness to do so in a formal and self- 
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deprecating manner. The same applies if you’re given an important 

new assignment or a promotion. On all these occasions, modesty 
first: 

Oyobazunagara, gokitai ni soemasu yd jinryoku itashimasu. 
However poor my efforts may be, I’ll try to live up to your expec¬ 
tations, 
or 

ISfcfr & b & fit JC ja ^ -f - 0 

Biryoku nagara oyaku ni tachitai to zonjimasu. 

Meager as my talents may be, I’ll be glad to help out. 

If you really want to get humble about it, you could trot out one of 
these: 

Itaranai ten mo aru ka to zonjimasu ga, zenryoku o tsukusu shozon 
desu. 

I m afraid I may not be equal to the job in some respects, but I 
intend to give my all. 
or 

ft tfs, ;&<£><£ 9 <7) 

TrkZLtftHS&jjhz . 

Yukitodokanu tokoro mo aru ka to omoimasu ga, watashi no yd 
na mono deyoroshikereba ochikara ni... 

If you re sure that, with all my shortcomings, I’m the person 
for the job, then I’ll do my best. 

Hokey as they may sound, the examples above are for use in formal 
situations. Nobody talks that way under normal circumstances. To 
convey your enthusiastic consent in a more casual situation, you 
could use any of the following: 
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ttttLff, t-A/C. 

Watashi deyokereba, yorokonde... 

If I’m really the one you want, I’ll be glad to. 

Oyasui goyd desu yo. 

No trouble at all. 

So iu koto deshitara, zehi omakase kudasai. 

If that’s all it is, by all means, leave it to me. 

\ 

Vvo*Ct*oL^o‘C<^f§V ' 0 

Itsudemo osshatte kudasai. 

Certainly, anytime at all. 


REFUSING A REQUEST 


Bear with me this time 

S&#L"C<fi£V' 0 

Kanben shite kudasai. 

Bear with me this time. 

Imagine you re faced with a regular customer who’s pressing you 
to quote him a lower price, despite the fact that you’ve already met 
him more than halfway. You’ve conceded most of your profit 
margin and yet the customer adamantly and unreasonably contin¬ 
ues to insist that you go lower still. He won’t give up, but you can’t 
possibly give another inch, and there’s nothing to be done about 
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[ lL That s the m °ment to heave a desperate, audible sigh and plead 
for mercy: 

Kanben shite kudasai. 

Bear with me this time. 

Nobody likes to take no for an answer, and it’s especially hard to 
refuse a regular client, even when the request is clearly unreasonable. 
Poorly handled, a refusal can easily cause resentment and much 
worse -it might end up costing you the account. Therefore, no matter 
how painful it is to contain your indignation, it’s imperative that 
you refrain from even a hint of criticism of, or displeasure at, the 
customer’s bare-knuckled tactics. To the absolute bitter end, play 
it humbly: 

%t* & t v>fct * LTfi„ £ (7)tzzv r 

$L*C. 

Watakushi-domo to itashimashite wa, kore ga sei-ippai no tokoro 
degozaimashite... 

From our point of view, this is really as far we can possibly go. 

# i t M & lv £ ti tz 11 v r £" V > 11 o 

Kake-ne nashi de kore dake de gozaimasu. 

It’s no more than an honest price, nothing added. 

Doka jijo o osasshi kudasai. 

Please, try and understand our situation. 

If, despite your most stoic forbearance and gentle words, you’re 
still unable to come to reasonable terms with this most persistent 
customer, there’s one more trick left in the bag—play for time: 
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-Cti— 

Dewa ichirydjitsu ojikan o itadakenai desho ka. 

Well then, could you possibly give me a day or two? 

Your request implies that you’ll try to find a way to give him what 
he wants, but you can actually use the time to consult your superiors 
and try to find some other way out. Besides, if you give the other 
guy a little time to cool off, he might realize he’s been out of line 
and come around to your way of thinking. 


It's a matter of company policy x _ 

-cl - we. 

Sha no hoshin desu no de ... 

It’s a matter of company policy. 

It’s not particularly difficult to turn down a request when you’re 
on equal footing with the other party or dealing from a position of 
relative strength. You certainly wouldn’t want to sound high and 
mighty about it, of course, but if you choose the right expression 
you can effectively get the message across, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, without giving undue offense. Suppose, for instance, some¬ 
one is trying to put the squeeze on you for special treatment or an 
unreasonable discount. You can decline without ruffling anyone’s 
feathers by saying: 

Sha no hoshin desu no de, doka goydsha kudasai. 

I’m afraid we simply can’t—it’s a matter of company policy. 

Let’s say you’re being hounded by one of those high-pressure sales 
people—don’t mince words: 
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Ainiku desu ga, konkai wa miokurasete itadakimasu. 

Sorry, but I’ll pass this time, 
or 

Sekkaku desu ga, konkai wa miokurasete itadakimasu. 

Sorry you’ve gone to all the trouble, but we’ll pass this time. 

If you’d rather offer an excuse than just say no, try this one: 

■tVKtefr<Df&%ZA,h1ftMLXj3l)tLX . 

Sude ni hoka no gydsha-san to yakusoku shite orimashite... 

I’m afraid we’ve already made arrangements with another dealer. 

Or you can simply toss out this all-purpose wet blanket: 

% i o t trf fr L v > Vt fa o 

Chotto muzukashii desu ne. 

That would be difficult. 

If it seems more appropriate to take an indirect approach, you can 
clearly communicate your refusal without ever having to state it in 
so many words. Conventional usage favors this indirect strategy— 
drop a few hints and let the person getting the bad news fill in the 
rest. There are plenty of expressions available that are well suited 
to it. Here’s a small sampling: 

ft oC'?&£!!?£ fi&wj . 

Kekko na ohanashi to wa omoimasuga ... 

What you’ve told me is all very interesting, but... 

% ft WO ft ^ t V-t A* . 

Oyaku ni tachitai no wa yamayama desu ga ... 

I certainly wish I could help you, but... 
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REFUSING A REQUEST 


V' 5 V' 6 I) £ Lfc#. 

Iroiro ohone-ori itadakimashitaga ... 

It’s been kind of you to go to all this trouble, but... 

. 

Toho ni wa mi ni amaru omoshide degozaimasuga ... 
Your offer is more than generous, but... 

. 

Gojijo wa osasshishimasuga ... 

I understand your situation, but... 


Is that an order? 


Sore wa gyomu-meirei desu ka. 

Is that an order? 

If a person seeks employment in the business world and accepts 
the status of employee, it goes without saying that she’s expected 
take direction from and execute the commands of her superiors in 
the workplace. But what about those times when a boss wants 
something done that just isn’t part of the job? How do you say no? 

Consider this scenario: the head of the section you work in is 
someone who takes particular delight in going out with the gang 
for drinks after work, while you yourself aren’t nearly as keen on 
that sort of thing, having long since endured enough karaoke for 
one lifetime. One day the boss announces: 

Kin’ydbi ni ka no shinboku-kai oyaritai kara, minna shusseki shite 
kure. 


I’d like to have a little section get-together on Friday, and I want 
you all to come. 

It so happens you have something else planned for Friday night. If 
you have to go out drinking with the people in your section, you’ll 
have to cancel your other plans. That would be more than even you 
could bear, so you fire back with: 

Kacho, sore wa gyomu-meirei desu ka. 

Is that an order, boss? 

There, now you’ve shown him, now he knows who’s the boss on 
Friday night. He certainly can’t order you to give up your precious 
free time, so there’s nothing he can say. On the other hand, no 
matter how good a time you have on Friday night, Monday morn¬ 
ing will come around eventually, and you know who’ll be the boss 
then. Maybe you spoke out a bit too quickly—maybe you should 
have thought this through more carefully. 

As a peremptory comeback to a boss who acts as if the employ¬ 
ees exist to serve his every whim, sore wa gyomu-meirei desu ka 
could be an effective shot across the bow, but it’s also the kind of 
hardball remark that tends to engender ill will. If you’re prepared 
to live with the consequences, fine; if not, you’d better take a dif¬ 
ferent tack. 

Let’s go back to the original scenario. This time, after the boss 
announces his plans to monopolize everyone’s Friday night, you 
make your apologies and fish up a polite (possibly fictional) excuse, 
such as: 

Ainiku kin’ydbi wa sen’yaku ga gozaimasu. 

I’m afraid I have a previous commitment on Friday. 
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£ <r> t £ 5 £ < 1 * LT & 19 £ 'to 

Kono tokoro taicho 0 kuzushite orimasu. 

I have to take it easy for health reasons. 

'iX&'Otlr o 

Nihongo no kydshitsu ga ari, konshu wa watashi ga supichi 0 suru 
koto ni natte orimasu. 

I’ve got Japanese class and I have to make a speech this week. 

Nobody’s going to dispute the validity of your excuse, provided you 
don’t make it too imaginative. This way, you can keep your plans 
and still maintain cordial relations at the office. Just make sure that 
you don’t run into the gang while you’re out painting the town on 
your own Friday night. 


WITHHOLDING £OMMENT 

On my own authority _ 

. 

Watakushi no ichizon dewa ... 

On my own authority... 

A knack for quick thinking is always an asset, but when a client 
asks you a question and you don’t know the answer, it wouldn t be 
smart to just improvise. In the same way, it wouldn’t be wise if, in 
the midst of an important negotiation, you took it upon yourself 
to single-handedly make decisions you had no authority to make. 
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As an employee, you represent the firm, and in your business deal¬ 
ings with people outside the firm your words are generally taken 
to represent the official company position—there’s no going back 
later to explain that you were only speaking for yourself. That’s why, 
when presented with a question you can’t answer or a decision that 
exceeds your authority, the best policy for the time being is to refrain 
from taking a position, saying: 

Watakushi no ichizon de wa okotae itashikanemasu no de, sukoshi 
ojikan 0 itadakemasu ka. 

I’m afraid I really can’t answer that on my own authority. Can 
you give me a little time? 

This is far preferable to pretending to be able to answer the ques¬ 
tion and making some equivocal statement to disguise the fact that 
you’re in over your head, which can lead to endless disputes later on 
over what you did or didn’t say. 

A couple of alternative expressions that perform the same function are: 

Ainiku sono ken wa, watakushi ni wa wakarikanemasu. 

I’m afraid that’s something that I myself don’t know enough about. 

$L! 

Moshiwake arimasen. Tanto no mono de nai to okotae dekimasen. 

I’m very sorry, but that’s a question only the person in charge can 
answer. 

Of course, if you left it at that you’d sound indifferent and distinctly 
unhelpful, so it’s best to follow up with something that shows you 
intend to render satisfaction, such as: 
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tztzt, 

Tadaima, kakari no mono ni toiawasete mairimasu. 

Let me go and ask the person in charge, 
or 

Ue no mono to sodan itashimashite, aratamete gohenji itashimasu. 
I’ll be glad to give you an answer once I’ve had a chance to con¬ 
sult with my superiors. 


I'll take it into consideration 


&ttV'fcL£1'o 

Kento itashimasu. 

I’ll take it into consideration. 

You can’t always be expected to know what to do when someone 
makes you a business proposal or presents you with a suggestion 
or piece of advice. You may want to think it over; very often that’s 
the wisest course. The expression to use is: 

IfcSJV'fcLS'to 

Kento itashimasu. 

I’ll take it into consideration. 

_ \ 

There are a couple of variations on this basic phrase that shouldn’t 
be confused with one another. The first variation is fairly straight¬ 
forward, conveying the idea that the speaker intends to closely exam¬ 
ine the pros and cons of the matter without delay: 

Sassoku kento itashimasu. 

I’ll take it into immediate consideration. 


I 


WITHHOLDING COMMENT 

The second, grammatically tortuous variation (which nevertheless 
conveys the same literal meaning as the basic phrase kento itashimasu ) 
tends to be employed as a euphemism for polite refusal. 

Ifcft $ -&X V* fc tz § £ to 

Kento sasete itadakimasu. 

I’ll take it into consideration. 

With these words, the speaker is often implying that he probably 
won’t be giving the matter much further consideration. It may well 
be that he’s already dismissed what he’s just been told, having heard 
the other person out just for the sake of politeness or curiosity; 
knowing that it would be rude to flatly reject the idea on the spot, 
he’s simply holding his tongue. This is the way business people often 
deal with unwelcome requests, and it’s also a well-known strategy 
for responding to well-intentioned advice that, under the circum¬ 
stances, can’t be followed. 

Whichever version of the phrase you use, the effect is to leave 
the listener in the dark for the time being. If it’s a request that’s 
been presented, these words don’t clearly let the other person know 
whether to hold out hope or give up and look elsewhere. For that 
reason, politeness requires you to convey your answer in unequiv¬ 
ocal terms at the very next opportunity that presents itself, either 
in person or over the phone. Start out this way: 

tz L £ Lfctf*. 

Goirai no ken wa kento itashimashitaga ... 

I’ve considered your request carefully ... 
or 

. 

Gojogen no ken wa kento itashimashita ga ... 

I’ve considered your advice carefully ... 
or 

Lfcri*. 
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Goteian no ken wa kento itashimashitaga ... 
I’ve considered your proposal carefully ... 


If the answer is no, say so without further delay, and don’t forget to 
add a courteous apology: 

tztz^t-fo rgjft<£Sv>£t 

,fc'9;fcKV'V'fcL£*fo 

Goirai no ken wa kento itashimashita ga, konkai wa miokurasete 
itadakimasu. Makoto ni zannen desu ga, goydsha kudasaimasu 
yd onegai itashimasu. 

I’ve considered your request carefully, but I’m afraid I’ll have to 
pass this time. I’m sorry to disappoint you, and I hope you 
understand. 

You’ll be expected to provide a reason for your refusal, so be pre¬ 
pared to explain. 


Let's just wait and see what happens 

Sukoshi yosu o mite mimashd. 

Let’s just wait and see what happens. ' 

For some people, at least, the notion of a business executive is 
associated with decisiveness. Be that as it may, the Japanese business 
world is home to plenty of so-called executives whose employees 
have to pressure them into making decisions. Often enough, the 
response to such pressure may take the form of one of these phrases: 
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Sukoshi yosu o mite mimashd. 

Let’s just wait and see what happens. 

Chotto pendingu ni shite oko. 

Let’s leave the matter pending for a while. 

. 

Jitai no suii o ima shibaraku mimamotte ... 

Let s wait and see how the situation develops. 

The latter expression is most famously associated with do-nothing 
politicians, but it’s definitely heard in business circles as well. The 
attitude it reflects is thought by some to represent the wisdom of 
the seasoned veteran, who treads slowly and lightly where fools rush 
in. After all, the thinking goes, the vagaries of business—fluctuating 
interest rates and exchange rates, wily maneuvers by one’s rivals— 
are impossible to foresee; the future, good or bad, is impenetrable 
to even the sharpest eye. Therefore, they say, in a situation where 
you can t decide which course to follow the safest thing is to stay 
where you are. Based on this type of reasoning, it’s not necessarily 
true that those who keep falling back on the sukoshi yosu o mite miyo 
approach are lazy, indecisive, or dull-witted; in their own world, 
they’re the enlightened ones. 
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EXPRESSING DISAGREEMENT 


With all due respect 

fcWft-cfirsvi-ra*. 

Okotoba de wagozaimasuga ... 

With all due respect... 

Harmony is bliss, but there are times when a person just can’t agree 
with what’s been said and feels compelled to voice an opposing view. 
As a preface to the statement of a contrary position, depending on 
the situation, this phrase might serve: 

is wittrli r . 

Okotoba de wa gozaimasu ga ... 

With all due respect... 

This is not an expression to toss around indiscriminately, however. 
For some people, it has a harsh ring; it’s probably not the words 
themselves—the language is both formal and, well, respectful— 
but the fact that they signal opposition. It would seem the Japan¬ 
ese business world in general is painfully unaccustomed to people 
disagreeing with each other out loud, however respectfully. The use 
of this phrase can convey the impression that no effort is being 
made to soften the shock of contradiction and may even suggest 
that the speaker is willing to risk a falling out. Obviously, this is not 
one to use on cherished customers and other regular associates. It’s 
probably best reserved for use in in-house discussions and brain¬ 
storming sessions, occasions when it’s acceptable to let fly with all 
sorts of opinions and ideas. 

There may come a day when want you try out a phrase like this 
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on your boss when taking issue with some dubious instructions on 
a particular business matter. Do so with utmost care. You’re play¬ 
ing with fire to begin with, so don’t make matters worse by inter¬ 
rupting him in mid-sentence with a fiery okotoba de wa gozaimasu 
ga —that would almost certainly push him over the edge. Instead, 
let him exhaust his argument thoroughly, and when you’re sure he’s 
finished (or at least ready to take a breather), start out with one of 
these: 

. 

Sashide-gamashiiyd desuga ... 

I know this might sound a bit forward of me, but... 

& £ Mir X 9 L V' <D -el"75 s . 

Okotoba o kaesu yd de kokorogurushii no desu ga ... 

I would hate to sound presumptuous for saying this, but... 

. 

Kesshite okotoba o kaesu wake de wa arimasenga ... 

I certainly don’t intend any disrespect by this, but... 

With one of these phrases, you’re still in the safety zone. Probably 
the only time when you could get away with saying okotoba de wa 
gozaimasu ga to your boss would be when defending yourself against 
an unfair accusation or a harsh criticism that’s based on a misun¬ 
derstanding of the facts. Otherwise, steer clear. 


I certainly appreciate what you're saying 

t ir 0 

Ossharu koto wa yoku wakarimasu. 

I certainly appreciate what you’re saying. 
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Even if a client or customer has taken an utterly unreasonable 
position, you have to state your opposition in a way that minimizes 
the possibility of exacerbating the situation. One way of doing this 
is to start out by clearly acknowledging the other person’s point of 
view: 

Ossharu koto wa yoku wakarimasu. 

I certainly appreciate what you’re saying. 

Okimochi wa yoku wakarimasu. 

I definitely understand how you feel. 

tzLfrKZV'M'OtztftLtto 

Tashika ni sono tori da to zonjimasu. 

Without a doubt, it’s just as you’ve said. 

Naruhodo okyaku-sama no ossharu koto wa gomottomo desu. 

The situation is indeed just exactly as you’ve described it. 

Whether or not you actually consider the other party’s viewpoint 
valid is an entirely different matter, of course, and one best kept 
private. The idea is to open with an ingratiating stroke aimed at 
putting the listener in a mood to entertain a different point of view. 
Pulling off a graceful transition into the latter is the secoM part of 
this one-two approach: 

Tfi. 

Ossharu koto wa yoku wakarimasu. Tada, watakushi-domo to 
itashimashite wa... 

I certainly appreciate what you’re saying. It’s just that, speaking 
from our point of view ... 


EXPRESSING DISAGREEMENT 


. 

Okimochi wa yoku wakarimasu. Tashika ni so iu mikata mo gozai- 
masuga... 

I definitely understand how you feel. That’s certainly one valid 
way to look at the situation, but... 

Tashika ni sono tori da to zonjimasu. Tada, ko iu mikata mo aru no 
de wa nai desho ka. 

Without a doubt, it’s just as you’ve said. Only, I wonder whether 
it might not also be possible to look at it this way:... 

& •?> (5 

Naruhodo okyaku-sama no ossharu koto wa gomottomo desu. 
Shikashi, konoyd ni sasete itadakeba motto gomanzoku itadakeru 
no de wa nai desho ka. 

The situation is indeed just exactly as you’ve described it. And 
yet, it seems to me perhaps you might be even happier in the 
end if we were to handle it this way:... 


If there’s a hint of flattery in your approach, all the better to prepare 
the way for your own position, the essence of which is to make what’s 
already good even better. The thing to remember is, you can avoid 
giving needless offense by withholding your own views until you’ve 
first paid the obligatory tribute to the other person’s ideas. Then, 
when you finally get around to your opinion, you can more or less 
casually mention your doubts or dissent. Here’s one more example: 
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Ohanashi o ukagatte taihen benkyo ni narimashita. Kihon-teki ni 
wa sansei desu ga, ni-san, kanjita koto o ohanashi shite yoroshii 
desho ka. 

What you’ve said is very enlightening. Basically, I agree with you, 
but there are just a couple of things I’d like to talk over, if I 
might. 


I wonder if I might ask a question? 

Hitotsu shitsumon shite mo yoroshii desu ka. 

I wonder if I might ask a question? 

Due to a pervasive aversion to spontaneity that characterizes most 
official venues of communication in the Japanese business world, 
in-house meetings can resemble liturgical pageants in their solemn 
predictability. Let’s suppose, however, that you work for a firm 
where some meetings include actual give-and-take. Let’s say you’re 
at such a meeting and you happen to disagree with a point just 
made by someone else in attendance. Before you state your own 
view (the correct view, needless to say), the rules say you must first 
seek and be granted permission to speak. One of these phrases will 
serve: 

\ 

Z> t o® fUJ LT X 5 L vlrfro 

Hitotsu shitsumon shite mo yoroshii desu ka. 

I wonder if I might ask a question? 

Chotto yoroshii desu ka. 

Excuse me, may I say something? 
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Ni-san, kakunin sasete itadakitai no desu ga ... 

There are a couple of things perhaps you could clear up for me. 

Beyond enabling you to take the floor, an expression such as one 
of these performs two functions: it directs the focus of the discus¬ 
sion toward the points you’re going to challenge and also signals 
that you’re about to take issue with something that’s already been 
said. You can continue by directing attention back to the remarks 
you disagree with, and then—only then—weigh in on the other side. 
Suppose, for instance, you’re going to challenge some dubious state¬ 
ment made by a colleague named Murata. You could say: 

MR 

tt<D\LWiXt o 

Tadaima Murata-san wa _ to osshaimashita ga, watashi wa 

hantai no tachiba desu. 

Just now Mr. Murata said_, but I take the opposite view. 

or 

tz tz n h $ h «_ t r mm & £ w t l tz% « 

mv&WiVto 

Tadaima Murata-san wa _ to goshiteki nasaimashita ga, 

watashi wa hantai no tachiba desu. 

We’ve just heard Mr. Murata make the point that_, but I 

take the opposite view, 
or 

tz fcv £ m £ tu(D rsta (3 WU t O & 0 1 to 

Tadaima no Murata-san no goiken ni wa, mondai-ten ga hitotsu 
arimasu. 

There’s one problem with the position just stated by Mr. Murata. 

In those cases when the in-house meeting is not an occasion for 
elaborate rituals of politeness, you needn’t be equivocal about con¬ 
tradicting someone, though you must always be at least as circum- 
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spect as you would in English. Be clear when stating your own posi¬ 
tion and explain your reasons in the simplest and most direct terms 
possible. Above all, make sure you have a firm and accurate grasp 
of the views you’re speaking up against, to avoid the embarrassment 
of working yourself into a lather over something you only half-under¬ 
stood. 


GIVING INSTRUCTIONS 


There's one little thing that bothers me 

% i. o h % & o tz A/tz. . 

Chotto ki ni natta n’ daga ... 

There’s one little thing that bothers me, though. 

Advice and instructions from a boss to an employee tend to be 
conveyed in language far less formal than that used when a mes¬ 
sage is going in the opposite direction. A section head looking over 
a report submitted by one of the people under him might use one 
of these phrases: 

■£> . ^ 

Chotto ki ni natta n’ da ga ... 

There’s one little thing that bothers me, though. 

. 

Yoku o ieba... 

What I would really to see is ... 



> 



i 
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GIVING INSTRUCTIONS 


These expressions serve as gentle lead-ins to a request for further 
exertions. The speaker is implying that, while not quite up to standard 
yet, the employee’s work merits approval in some respects, or at 
least this is an acknowledgment of the efforts made so far. It would 
do little for the employee’s morale, after all, to summarily dismiss the 
fruits of her hard work as unacceptable. A lighter touch can take 
some of the sting out of having her efforts found wanting, as in: 

Cl hi & -9 'P LUO h 

o 

Chotto ki ni natta n’ da ga, kono keihi wa mo sukoshi kezuru hi- 
tsuyd ga ariso da ne. 

There’s one little thing that bothers me, though. These expenses 
need to be reduced just a bit more. 

. 

Ii ne, yoku yatte kureta. Tada yoku o ieba, koko no tokoro wa ko 
shita ho ga... 

Ah, very good, you’ve done a nice job. But what would really 
make this great is to take this part here ... 

The second example above demonstrates the two-step method: first 
show some appreciation for the employee’s efforts thus far, then 
indicate the areas that remain in need of attention. Given this kind 
of gentle handling, the employee can be expected to accept the boss’s 
new instructions without any hard feelings. 

On occasion, however, the kid glove treatment may not be war¬ 
ranted. It’s an unlucky employee who submits a report for review 
and hears this: 


Motto ii yarikata wa nai mono ka na. 
There must be a better way of doing this. 
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These words indicate that the work is seriously deficient—bad enough 
for the boss to skip the customary words of encouragement and reach 
for the sledge hammer. In this case the employee’s whole approach 
may have to be revised. Still, even that probably wouldn’t be as bad 
as being shouldered aside while the boss steps in and takes over the 
job himself, saying something like: 

Yoshi, ato wa ore ga yarn. 

Okay, I’ll take over from here. 


Make sure to check it _ 

x.y 0 

Chanto chekku shitoite. 

Make sure to check it. 

There are all sorts of everyday Japanese expressions that incorpo¬ 
rate words and fragmented bits of words that were once English, 
and the business world in particular is rife with this sort of hybrid 
phraseology. If the existence of such expressions represents a bridge 
between the two languages, it must be a suspension bridge: once 
across, the grammatical roles, distinctive pronunciation, and vari¬ 
eties of meaning that give a word its identity in English>all tend to 
be suspended. Whatever’s left is reinterpreted under the dominion 
of Japanese-language patterns and conventions and generally emerges 
all but unrecognizable to English speakers who knew that word back 
home before it left Kansas. 

Nevertheless, there are a few English-derived terms that retain 
at least some of the flavor of their origins. Consider some of the var¬ 
ious uses of the familiar phrase chekku suru, from the English verb 
“check”: 
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Kono keiyaku-sho o chekku suru yd ni tanomareta. 

I ve been asked to check over this contract. 

HO§ £ ■f-x "j$ L'tX flo 

Hinomaru-sha no ugoki o chekku shite kure. 

Check and see what Hinomaru (a rival firm) is up to, will you? 

Sukejuru o chekku shitoite. 

Check your schedule, would you? 

In the first example, chekku suru means something like “look over 
(something) to make sure it’s okay.” In the second, it means “inves¬ 
tigate or look into.” In the third example, the meaning is “consult,” 
and here both the Japanese sentence and the translation are identi¬ 
cally ambiguous: depending on the context, the message conveyed 
could be either “consult your schedule to confirm a standing appoint¬ 
ment ^ or “consult your schedule to see if a given period of time is 
open. Here s one more example demonstrating the broad range 
of usage that applies to chekku suru: 

Ore, hisho no Kawamura-san o chekku shite ’ru n da. 

I ve been checking out that secretary, Ms. Kawamura. 

Japanese business talk is full of phrases featuring “English” bor¬ 
rowings, due in part to the pseudo-cosmopolitan cachet attached 
to such terminology in some circles. What follows is only a meager 
sampling: ° 

Koru-bakku shite kureru? 

Would you call me back? 
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Apo o tottoite. 

Set up an appointment. 

17 7? v a V t V'-C< tlo 

Riakushon o mitoite kure. 

Keep an eye out and watch their reaction. 

Ekusukyuzu o kangaetoite. 

Think up an excuse. 

t7l/3i:U:v^o 
Ofu-reko ni shitoite. 

Let’s keep this off the record (confidential). 


Put your heart into it _ 

Ki o ireteyatte kure. 

Put your heart into it. 

The section chief has just unveiled an important new project and 
now, to give it a proper launching, he wants to whip up the troops 
into a frenzy of exertion. His impassioned appeal for best efforts 
all around finds expression in one of the following phrases: 

Koko wa hitotsu, ki o ireteyatte kure. 

All right now, let’s see you really put your heart into it. 


Koko wa hitotsu, hongoshi o irete yatte kure. 


GIVING INSTRUCTIONS 


All right now, I want you to really give it all you’ve got. 

Next, one of the employees who’s caught the spirit (or who wants 
to curry favor with the boss) takes up the cry: 

it, 

Yoshi, minna kiai o irete iko ze. 

All right, guys, let’s fire up! 
or 

So da, ki o hikishimete iko. 

Yeah, let’s get tough! 

Soon the whole section is ablaze with fiery zeal, every last woman 
and man pledged to make the new project a brilliant success— 
another triumph for enlightened phraseology. 

The basic phrase ki o ireru (“to put one’s heart into it” or “do 
something in earnest”) is also frequently employed to exhort an 
employee who’s judged to be neglecting his work or not taking it 
seriously enough. The boss might say: 

Do shita n da. Motto ki o irete yaranai to dameja nai ka. 

What s the matter with you? You’d better get serious about what 
you’re doing. 

At the heart of all the key phrases in this section is ki (“spirit”). While 
ki o ireru and ki o hikishimeru (“to get tough or brace oneself for 
action”) represent positive things you can do with your ki, there are 
negative things as well. Here are three: 

ki o chirasu 

to be distracted or unable to concentrate 
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ju, -Sr h b ti %> 

ki o torareru 

to lose one’s focus or be distracted 

ki o nuku 

to lose one’s drive or zest 

The latter phrase might be used by the boss, once again chewing 
someone out for making a careless mistake: 

to, L 

■o i)'* L 'b o 

Ki o nuite iru kara, kd iu tanjun na misu o suru n da. Shikkari shiro. 
You’re losing your edge—that’s why you let an easy one like this 
get by you. Snap out of it! 


REPRIMANDS 


You, of all people 

7. x 

Buraun-kun to mo aro monoga ... 

You, of all people, Brown. 

Now and then, even the most conscientious of us is apt to slip up. 
When your turn comes around it may come as a shock, since your 
overall track record is doubtless exemplary. In any case it probably 
won’t escape the notice of your boss, who will certainly bring the 
matter to your attention: 
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ti/vo 

Buraun-kun to mo aro mono ga, konna misu o suru to wa shinji- 
raren. Ittai do shita n da. 

I can hardly believe that you, of all people, Brown, dropped the 
ball like this. What in god’s name is going on? 

Lucky for you you’re not the section chief. When he comes in for a 
scolding from his superior, the weight of his responsibilities will 
probably be used to grind his face in it, as in: 

M » mi t & h 6 & <0 A, & & £ t V f 7 -f S o 

. 

Kimi, kacho to mo aro mono ga sonna yowaki na koto de do suru. 
Iyashiku mo kanri-sha nara... 

You, the section head, of all people, how can you be such a 
lightweight? If you were any kind of a manager at all... 

Both of the examples above convey two messages at once: the boss 
is both delivering a reprimand for blundering or carelessness and 
at the same time expressing disappointment that the employee has 
failed to measure up to expectations. The latter message may be 
intended as a backhanded form of positive motivation, implying 
that the employee is being held to a higher standard due to her 
superior abilities or the importance of her position. On the other 
hand, these words could also have a nasty, sarcastic edge, suggest- 
ing that this one screw-up has confirmed long-held doubts and 
proven that the employee’s abilities had obviously been overrated. 
In this sense, a simple reprimand like this can have far more impact 
than half an hour of ranting and raving—particularly when the 
target is someone with otherwise strong credentials and, up to now, 
a presumably bright future. 

The tactic of emphasizing the unexpectedness of seeing a job 
botched underlies the frequent usage of these expressions as well: 
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Kimi-rashiku mo nai. 

This just isn’t like you. 

tzi. o 

Masaka kimiga, konna misu o shidekasu to wayume ni mo omowa- 
nakattayo. 

It never occurred to me that you would have messed things up 
like this, not even in my wildest dreams. 

A judicious boss might also sound a note of consolation by appeal¬ 
ing directly to the employee’s pride: 

it £ C0%£&Z * & V'fii*o 
Kimi nojitsuryoku wa kono teidoja nai hazu. 

I ought to be able to expect more from someone of your abilities. 


If you keep this up _ 

. 

Konna koto ga tsuzuku yd nara ... 

If you keep this up ... 

\ 

There’s a whole armory of sharp-edged phrases—some lethal, some 
not—available to a boss taking an employee to task for bungling his 
duties. One of the more menacing of these is frequently wielded 
thus: 
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Konna koto ga tsuzuku yd nara, watashi ni mo kangae ga aru. 
If you keep this up, I’ll be forced to do something about it. 


REPRIMANDS 


If you hear these words, alarm bells should ring within. Your liveli¬ 
hood could be in jeopardy; if not, perhaps a demotion is being con¬ 
templated, possibly a downgrade to some meaningless and woebegone 
sinecure the dreaded desk by the window. At the very least, the pro¬ 
spect of a resoundingly negative personnel evaluation may be in the 
offing. 

If whatever mistake you’ve made provokes this kind of rebuke, 
it must have been a serious transgression. A trivial slip-up would 
ordinarily meet with a more tolerant response, such as: 

4* M it *0 *6 X tzfrb ft #3$* & v > *. 

Konkai wa hajimete da kara shikata ga nai ga... 

Well, you’re new at this, and that can’t be helped. 

Serious blunders fall into another category, however, and are dealt 
with far more severely. Watch out if you hear something like this: 

Kimi wa itsumo konna iikagen na koto o yatte iru no ka. 

Is this your normal way of doing things—screwing up like this? 

This type of comment (it’s not really a question) strongly suggests 
that the. speaker has lost faith in you. Even worse would be to hear 
something like this: 

(5 A H & -f-A,£ t oT W& <D 

Hoka no hito ni mo sonna taido o totte iru no ka. 

Is this the way you act around everyone? 

Now you’ve got the boss feeling sorry for himself—he only toler¬ 
ates you because he’s such a patient and understanding guy (right!), 
and look how you’ve repaid his kindness. You’d better try and win 
back his trust while you still can, because from here it’s not too far 
downhill to the direst expressions of outright dismissal: 
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Yarn ki ga naz n’ dattara yamete moratte mo ii n’ da zo. 

If you don’t feel like doing your job, you can always quit, you know. 

Kubi o aratte matte ’ru n da na. 

Prepare for the worst. You’ll be hearing about this. 

Mo kaisha ni kuru na. 

Don’t bother coming into work anymore. 


Saying you're sorry won't cut it _ 

■ffrt -£ A/Cl" tr t d fro 

Sumimasen de sumu to omou ka. 

Saying you’re sorry won’t cut it. 

Beating up on the hired help may be thought by some to be just 
one more part of the job of being a boss, but it takes a certain level 
of discernment to be effective at it. A supervisor can’t afford to 
coddle an employee he happens to be fond of or is grooming for 
an important post in the future, or she’ll never learn how demand¬ 
ing the job really is. At the same time, if he’s overly critical the 
employee is apt to lose confidence or grow resentful at the harsh 
medicine she’s being made to take for her own good. The question 
of just how heavy or light a touch to use when bringing someone 
into line is a perplexing one for which there are no ready-made 
answers. 

Two frequently heard and thoroughly typical expressions of 
reprimand are: 
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Sumimasen de sumu to omou ka. 

Saying you’re sorry won’t cut it. 
and 

V > o £ v vfsr £ # £-c V > & A, 0 

Ittai nani o kangaete iru n da. 

What the hell’s the matter with you? 

The first of these emphasizes the seriousness of a mistake that 
affects business—unlike a social or personal lapse, it can’t be erased 
with a mere apology. The second example, for which a more literal 
translation might be “What in the world are you t hink ing of?” isn’t 
really a question but a blunt admonition to shake off all distractions 
and earnestly concentrate on the task at hand. This is the kind of 
phrase that s often delivered in the heat of the moment, when people 
tend to fall back on cliches. 

When the reading of the riot act is directed at a veteran employee, 
it might include one of the following: 

Nannen kono shigoto oyatte ’rw n da. 

How many years have you been here (at this job)? 

WO t X % fr A0O & t) X V'S A, £ * & V'o 

Itsu made mo shinjin no tsumori de iru n’ja nai. 

You can’t keep making these rookie mistakes forever. 

The first example is a purely rhetorical question. It implies that, given 
the extent of his experience, the employee ought to know better, 
and this is expected to get him to show greater discretion in the 
future. While it may sound demeaning, the second expression is 
supposed to accomplish the same thin g. 
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APOLOGIES 


There’s no excuse for what I've done 

W J A/o 
Kaesu kotoba mo gozaimasen. 

There’s no excuse for what I’ve done. 

When a client confronts you with a serious mistake you’ve made 
or presents a justifiable grievance or criticism, the only thing for it 
is to acknowledge that you were wrong, wholeheartedly and with¬ 
out qualification. There are any number of ways to do this, such as: 

M'f' i> CT V' £ h o 

Kaesu kotoba mo gozaimasen. 

There’s no excuse for what I’ve done. 

Ichigon mo arimasen. 

There’s absolutely nothing I can say (in my own defense). 

Osetsu no tori desu. 

You’re entirely correct. \ 

Ichi-ichi gomottomo desu. 

Every single thing you’ve said is perfectly true. 
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Ossharu tori de gozaimasu. 

I’m afraid it’s exactly as you’ve said. 


APOLOGIES 


Forget about trying to explain, abandon all those pathetic excuses, 
and just beg forgiveness: 

Menboku arimasen. 

I’m ashamed of myself. 

Menboku-shidai mo gozaimasen. 

I’m truly ashamed. 

This is not a moment for levity, but if you know the other person 
well enough, you can perhaps afford to use a less lugubrious expres¬ 
sion than those above. For instance: 

Ana ga attara hairitai kimochi desu. 

If I had a hole I’d crawl into it. 

The standard pattern in these cases is: humbly accept the blame, 
express your most sincere regrets and have your apologies accepted, 
and then solemnly vow that the mistake will never be repeated. The 
following would be one way to handle the lot: 

£ LX it, f> r 

tto 

Kono tabi no fu-shimatsu ni tsukimashite wa, kaesu kotoba mo 
gozaimasen ga, igo nido to kono yd na koto no nai yd chui itashi- 
masu. Doka goyosha kudasai. 

There’s no excuse for the carelessness that’s been shown, but 
we’ll certainly take steps to ensure that this sort of thing never 
happens again. Please forgive us. 

This approach would be used when dealing with a lapse that’s con- 
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APOLOGIES 


sidered to be the fault of the company as a whole. If the blame clear¬ 
ly lies with one unfortunate individual, it calls for a more personal 
statement, such as: 

Watakushi nofu-chui (Watakushi nofu-benkyd) de taihen gomei- 
waku o okake shimashita. Igo ki o tsukemasu no de, doka oyurushi 
kudasai. 

I’m afraid I’ve created serious trouble for you as a result of my 
carelessness (inattention). I hope you can forgive me. I’ll be 
more careful in the future. 


Our mistake 


. 

Watakushi-domo no techigai de... 

Our mistake ... 

Mistakes don’t just happen—people make them. If the customer 
got the wrong goods or was quoted the wrong price, or if the ship¬ 
ment didn’t arrive on the date it was supposed to, it’s because some¬ 
body wasn’t doing his job properly. That requires an apology, which 
might go like this: x 

Watakushi-domo no techigai de, taihen gomeiwaku o okake shi¬ 
mashita. 

It was an error on our part, and we regret causing you this incon¬ 
venience. 

fA £' £ v* tz L £ L tz Q 


Watakushi-domo no techigai de, tonda sosd o itashimashita. 

This was inexcusable carelessness, and it was our mistake. 

% t'i> v>r* $ o fc ft 
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Watakushi-domo no techigai de, okyaku-sama ga gochumon nasatta 
shina no nyuka ga ichinichi okurete shimaimashita. Gomei¬ 
waku o okake shimashite mdshiwake gozaimasen. 

Mistakes made by this office caused a one-day delay in the ar¬ 
rival of your order. I apologize for this unfortunate disrup¬ 
tion. 


The key phrase watakushi-domo no techigai (“our mistake”) amounts 
to an acceptance of responsibility for what’s gone wrong. In its place, 
a similar phrase can be used instead: 

. 

Techigdi ga gozaimashite... 

There’s been an error. 

Here the assumption of responsibility is conspicuously absent, as 
in mistakes were made.” It may be that it’s unclear which side 
actually made the mistake, but even so, when an apology leads off 
with this phrase, the effect tends to be that of a statement made for 
form’s sake rather than a statement of sincere regret. 

Sometimes the blame can be attributed to a particular individ¬ 
ual, such as the person in charge of the account. In that case, this 
phrase will come in handy: 

. 

Kakari no mono no techigai de... 

Due to an error by the person in charge... 
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APOLOGIES 


All too often it’s left up to someone other than the guilty party to 
make the proper apologies. If you get stuck with this sorry duty, you 
may point out that you yourself are not responsible for the mis¬ 
take, but the important thing is to convey the regrets of the firm 
itself, which must assume ultimate responsibility. For example: 

$ o * < hie Lt lx ism 'o Lt to 
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Kakari no mono no techigai de, goshiteki no yd ni seikyu-kingaku 
ni machigai ga gozaimashita. Sassoku teisei shimashite ookuri 
itashimasu. Gomeiwaku o okake shimashita. 

Due to an error by the person in charge, the amount you were 
billed was incorrect, as you indicated. I’ll prepare a correct 
invoice and send it to you right away. I apologize for the 
inconvenience this has caused you. 

In apologizing for a mistake made by someone working under you, 
one of these lines might also serve: 


r && v ' tztifr & it fi * v>£ £ h '-eL fz 0 $o 

Gochiii itadakanakereba ki ga tsukanai tokoro deshita. Sassoku 
kakari ni mdshite aratamesasemasu. 

If you hadn’t pointed it out we would never have known. I’ll tell 
the person who’s handling this immediately and have him 
straighten it out right away. 


Usiito 

Fu-yukitodoki de moshiwake gozaimasen. Igo kono yd na koto ga 
nai yd, genju ni moshitsutaemasu. 

I apologize for this carelessness. I’ll set my people straight and 
make sure this never happens again. 


I'll go back to square one 

I chi kara denaoshimasu. 

I’ll go back to square one. 


It takes guts to admit that your whole approach needs a complete 
overhaul. Then again, it’s far better to admit it yourself than have 
someone else point it out. Sometimes the best way to get back on 
track after a foul-up is to return to the basic principles and think 
things through once more. Demonstrating a renewed determination 
to do well is also an effective way to show contrition for a lapse. 
These phrases are used for that purpose: 

Ichi kara denaoshimasu. 

I’ll go back to square one. 

Ichi kara yarinaoshimasu. 

I’ll start over from scratch. 


Once a person gets used to a job, he almost inevitably starts to lose 
the intensity and heightened sense of purpose that he felt as a new¬ 
comer. An experienced hand can become overly confident of his 
own abilities as, perhaps unconsciously, he learns to choose the 
easy way whenever possible and avoid anything that promises to 
be difficult. This is a trap that many people fall into, and there are 
any number of reasons to break out of it—above all, the discovery 
that it’s led you to make a serious mistake. If that happens you may 
have to plead your case before the boss, and you’ll have to show 
that you’re prepared to revamp your whole program. This way, for 
example: 
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Mo ichido chansu o kudasai. Ichi kara yarinaoshimasu. 

Please let me have another chance. I’ll start over from scratch. 

It might be too late, of course. The head office may already be send¬ 
ing in your replacement and issuing orders for your exile to the 
boondocks. Even if that’s the case, you may be able redeem your¬ 
self somewhat in the eyes of your boss and colleagues by humbly and 
stoically embracing your fate with words such as these: 

Wakarimashita. Ichi kara denaoshimasu. 

I understand. I’m going back to square one. 
or 

Wakarimashita. Zdkin-gake kara yarinaoshimasu. 

I understand. I’ll start over from the very bottom. 


CONFIRMATION 


As you know __ 

\ 

. 

Goshochi no yd ni... 

As you know ... 

When you address a meeting, it’s a good idea to review the facts 
and circumstances in the background before launching into your 
own views on the matter at hand. You can start out by reviewing 
the points on which everyone is expected to be united, and you 
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can employ one of these introductory phrases to make it clear 
that’s what you’re doing: 

. 

Goshochi no yd ni... 

As you know ... 

. 

Goannai no yd ni... 

As you are no doubt aware ... 

£“#£< 7)3 *9 . 

Gozonji no tori... 

As you are aware... 

Unless you lead off with an expression of this sort, your listeners 
probably won’t know if what you’re saying is supposed to be com¬ 
mon knowledge or your own individual interpretation of things. 
Using one of these phrases not only enables you to clearly stake 
out the common ground at the outset but will also lend a sense of 
organization to your remarks. Virtually any topic can be introduced 
this way: 

. 

Goshochi no yd ni, konki no eigyojisseki wa... 

As you know, our sales for this quarter are ... 

. 

Goannai no yd ni, kono tabi noyakuin kaisen wa... 

As you are no doubt aware, the recent board of directors’ elec¬ 
tion was... 


Gozonji no tori, konopurojekuto no kihon-teki na konseputo wa... 
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As you are aware, the basic concept for this project is ... 

It is also possible to put this sort of expression to more devious uses 
For instance, you can practice a subtle form of one-upmanship by 
implying that something unknown to your listeners is common 
knowledge to everyone else. You could say: 

r mu © x d k, « ommm& k a 7 7 v ■$ 
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Goshochi no yd ni, saikin no kaden-seihin ni wafajt-riron ga dyd 
sarete orimasu. 

As you know, these days household appliances are incorporat¬ 
ing the use of fuzzy logic, 
or 

r# L(DM t) > § rtf h tit Ltzo 

Gozonji no tori, sangatsu ni kotei-buai ga hikisageraremashita. 

As you are aware, the bank rate was lowered in March. 

Even though you’re certain at least some of your listeners know 
nothing about your topic (they’re the ones who are now squirm¬ 
ing), you can be fairly sure none of them will pipe up and expose 
his ignorance. 

Just to make sure I've got this right 

1k<D?z£>te&^faLtirff . 

Nen no tame ni otazuneshimasuga ... 

Just to make sure I’ve got this right... 

There’s never any harm in making sure. When you receive impor¬ 
tant information or instructions, it makes good sense to go over 
the essential points twice, even if you’re pretty sure you got it right 
the first time. There’s a ready-made phrase for this purpose: 
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. 

Nen no tame ni otazune shimasu ga ... 

Just to make sure I’ve got this right ... 

It’s particularly important to get repeat confirmation on easy-to- 
confuse items such as names, telephone numbers, dates and times, 
and figures and amounts—in fact, it’s a cardinal rule of business. 
Here’s how it’s done: 

1&(D tz *6 fc L £t fr«Js T* ti * < Ur# £/£ 
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Nen no tame ni otazune shimasu ga, Shinjuku shiten de wa naku 
Shinbashi shiten desu ne. 

Just to make sure I’ve got this right, it’s the Shinbashi branch 
and not the Shinjuku branch, right? 
or 

&<DtztbiZj3&toL£'t&' .fcfc 
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Nen no tame ni otazune shimasu ga, Tanaka-san ni denwa sureba 
yoroshii n desu ne. 

Just to make sure I’ve got it straight, it’s Ms. Tanaka I’m supposed 
to call, right? 

This is also a useful tactic to employ when you’re told something 
that doesn’t seem quite right. Maybe the other person misspoke or 
maybe you didn’t hear what you thought you heard; in any case, you 
can put your doubts to rest by requesting confirmation. For instance: 

tzt> L £ £'b ©frill WV 
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Nen no tame ni otazune shimasu ga, denwa ni wa watakushi-domo 
no Maekawa ga deta n desu ne? 

Just to make sure I’ve understood, it was Mr. Maekawa from our 
staff who spoke to you on the phone, is that correct? 
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Nen no tame ni otazune shimasu ga, okaimotome ni natta no wa 
sangatsu nijiisan-nichi desu ne. 

Just to make certain, the date of purchase was March 23, is that 
correct? 

When you’re speaking to a valued customer, even if what she’s told 
you is utterly implausible (Mr. Maekawa retired two years ago and 
the store was closed for a national holiday on March 23), you can’t 
afford to alienate her by directly contradicting her version of events. 
By leading her through the doubtful details a second time, you can 
give her a chance to correct her own mistakes without having to 
offend her by pointing them out. Still, if she sticks to her dubious 
story, you may have to gently point out the inconsistencies. You 
can use one of these phrases to broach the issue: 

. 

Watakushi no omoichigai ka mo shiremasen ga... 

It may be that I’m mistaken, but... 

t> i o t % K & £ & <D . 

Chotto ki ni naru ten ga aru no desu ga... 

There’s one point that seems a bit curious ... 

\ 

SALES TALK 

Did you like it? 

v * tz tz i 1 1L tz fro 
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Gomanzoku itadakemashita ka. 

Did you like it? 

A customer comes into the store and looks around. The clerk greets 
her with a polite but friendly: 

Irasshaimase. 

Welcome. 

The customer finds an item she likes—one of several blouses pre¬ 
sented for her consideration by the clerk, who now urges her to try 
it on: 

Dozo, otameshi kudasai. 

Please, go ahead and try it on. 

The customer goes into the dressing room and tries on the blouse. 

Afterwards, when she comes back out looking pleased, the clerk 
immediately asks: 

£ v' tz 11L tz fro iso tz 0 Vt =fc 0 
Gomanzoku itadakemashita ka. Okyaku-sama ni pittari desuyo 
Did you like it? It fits you perfectly. 

or maybe 

Ikaga desu ka. Oki ni meshimashita ka. 

How was it? Did you like it? 

With these words, the clerk is creating an opening for some socia¬ 
ble chitchat. Naturally, she’ll offer whatever advice or assistance 
she can with an eye to making a sale, but equally important is set- 
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ting a friendly tone. All too many shops are staffed with clerks who 
apparently t hink nothing more is required of them than dead silence, 
occasionally punctuated by a brusque: 

Okimari desho ka. 

Ail set? 

If the customer appears to be having a hard time making up her 
mind, this clerk won’t simply hover in the background trying to 
suppress her impatience. She’ll say something like: 

<£5L 
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Ko iu taipu ga gokibo desu ka. Yoroshikattara ikutsu ka osoroe shite 
mimasu. 

Is this the type you’re interested in? If you’d like, I can set out 
several for you to look over. 

or 

ft J£ it H (D 9 A X H <&X V t o 
Saikin wa kono taipu ga yoku dete imasu. 

This type is selling quite well these days, 
or 

X 7 ttXirt <D 9A fa 0 

Okyaku-sama no yd na kata desu to, kono taipu ga yoku oniai desu 
ne. 

You’re the sort of person this type really looks nice on. 

This clerk knows that while the quality of the product may be the 
customer’s paramount concern, the attitude she conveys at the 
store has an extremely powerful influence on the decision to buy 
or not to buy. It’s no coincidence that clerks who can communi¬ 
cate effectively with their customers also tend to be the ones post¬ 
ing the highest sales totals. 
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We'U give you a good price _ 

M5it£-£TV'7t£f§£-t- 0 

Benkyd sasete itadakimasu. 

We’ll give you a good price. 

If you’ve studied Japanese at all, you’ve undoubtedly come across 
the expression benkyd suru (“to study.”) In the language of sales, 
however, this familiar phrase takes on another meaning entirely, 
as does its more polite and businesslike alternative form: 

Benkyd sasete itadakimasu. 

We’ll give you a good price. 

Another way to express the same meaning would be: 

Oyasuku shite okimasu yo. 

We can let you have it cheap. 

Apparently, however, the latter expression and others like it are 
disdained by those who sell and shop for higher-end merchandise. 
Like its English counterpart, the term yasui (“cheap”)—along with 
the derivative forms yasuku and oyasuku —is considered either too 
prosaic or too earthy for the quality stuff, so the former expression 
is often preferred by hoity-toity clerks and clientele. No such scru¬ 
ples are to be found among the vendors of the traditional open 
marketplace, though: stroll through almost any one of them (or 
though the produce section in the basement of almost any depart¬ 
ment store) and you’ll encounter a remarkably boisterous version 
of commerce that thrives on the chant: 

£v'«fcl 
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Yasui yo! Yasui yo! 

Cheap! Get it cheap! 

Back at the big-ticket emporiums, they go in for a more genteel 
approach. A well-dressed fellow might quietly materialize at your 
side as you browse through the stock and remark in a discreetly 
modulated tone: 

tz tz v> t £M v v# * o 'X £ 9 11o -9- ■- tf x 18 m X't 
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Tadaima okaidoku ni natte orimasu. Sdbisu kikan-chu desu no 
de... 

It’s really quite a bargain at the moment. We’re in the middle of 
a sale, you see. 
or 

r#£t®ite & oT £ 0 1 to 

Gohdshi kakaku ni natte orimasu. 

That’s a reduced price, 
or 

Goyosan-teki ni wa kochira no ho ga otoku ni natte orimasu. 

This one has the merit of being less demanding on one’s budget. 

The classic sales pitch at a typical high-priced store or boutique might 
sound like this: 

n°nS<7)£-e it t f * D £ ■£ A, U £ L 

Hinshitsu no ten de wa mazu goshinpai wa arimasen shi, kono 
onedan deshitara okaimono desu. 

You can be assured of the item’s quality, and at this price it’s 
really a good buy. 

The strategy behind the phraseology is transparent: the clerk flat¬ 
ters you by suggesting your first concern is quality, rather than price, 
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but he doesn t neglect to mention that the price is right, too, just 
in case you happen to care. 
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Good morning 

Ohayo gozaimasu. 

Good morning. 

For people working in a typical office in Japan, and most particu¬ 
larly the younger employees, exaggerated displays of robust energy 
tend to be regarded in a very positive light. Some of these employ¬ 
ees seem to assume that overt demonstrations of zeal are expected 
of them, you see plenty of office workers who have apparently taken 
a vow never to walk through the office—they run. One standard 
(and less exhausting) channel for the expression of a spunky attitude 
is the morning greeting: 

Ohayo gozaimasu. 

Good morning. 

With these words, often delivered at a surprisingly zesty volume, 
an employee greets everyone else at the office—the people he knows, 
including his superiors, as well as those he doesn’t know—upon 
the first encounter of the morning. This is also the preferred way 
to greet people on the phone in the morning. An employee answer¬ 
ing the phone at the trading firm Asahi Shoji would say: 
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Ohayo gozaimasu. Asahi Shoji desu. 

Good morning, Asahi Shoji. 

What makes ohayo gozaimasu a particularly favored greeting around 
the office is the second half of the phrase. The word gozaimasu (a 
humble variant of “to be”) bespeaks modesty, respect, and a cer¬ 
tain level of formality, and therefore carries just the right resonance 
for the businesslike environment of the workplace. By compari¬ 
son, the standard greeting for post-morning encounters, konnichi 
wa (“hello”), and the evening greeting, konban wa (“good evening”), 
don’t really cut it, especially when you’re greeting the higher-ups; 
those phrases just don’t have the sober, respectful ring of ohayo 
gozaimasu. So, how do you greet people when it gets to be lunch time 
or later—or don’t you? 

One school of thought recommends this approach to greeting a 
superior during the post-noon hours: bow your head while care¬ 
fully intoning konnichi wa or konban wa. The overt gesture of respect 
and the less-than-formal greeting can combine, so the thinking goes, 
to convey a pleasing sense of polite familiarity. 

Incidentally, in some circles ohayo gozaimasu (and the abbrevi¬ 
ated version, ohayo ) serves as the standard greeting for any time of 
day. This is an established custom in the cocktail trade and among 
entertainers and people in the arts, but many others have picked it 
up as well. For some students, the use of ohayo as an afternoon or 
evening greeting is reserved for close comrades—everyone else merely 
gets the time of day. 


Good work 


is&tiZtX-Ltio 


Otsukare-sama deshita. 

Good work. 

This phrase, one of the most commonly heard in the Japanese busi¬ 
ness world, conveys appreciative recognition of another person’s 
labors. It could be used, for example, to greet a colleague returning 
to the office from an excursion to a client’s factory in an outlying 
area; a more elaborate translation might be “Your hard work is 
appreciated.” The figurative intention is to assuage the other per¬ 
son’s fatigue and commend his exertions on the firm’s behalf. A 
similar expression is: 

Gokurd-sama deshita. 

Well done. 

This one, however, is generally reserved for use by higher-ups address¬ 
ing the people who serve under them and by older employees 
addressing their juniors. Strictly speaking, it would be a breach of 
etiquette for a younger employee or an underling to say gokuro-sama 
deshita to a senior colleague or boss—the one to use is otsukare-sama 
deshita. In less formal circumstances, the final word is often dropped 
from these expressions, yielding the abbreviated forms. 

Otsukare-sama. 

Good work, 
and 

Gokuro-sama. 

Well done. 

The phrase otsukare-sama deshita is often employed as a form of 
farewell to a colleague or boss at the end of the work day. The fol- 
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lowing exchange between fellow employees features an everyday 
example of this sort of usage: 

Sato-san: Osaki ni shitsurei itashimasu. 

Pardon me, but I’m off. 

Kimura-san: Otsukare-sama deshita. 

Good work today. 

This sort of comradely send-off can help alleviate the stiffness that 
dominates the atmosphere in some offices. 

Grammatically speaking, otsukare-sama deshita is a past-tense 
phrase. The present-tense form, otsukare-sama desu, is also used, but 
under different conditions—when the work in question is ongoing. 
Let’s say a colleague, Mr. Horiguchi, is phoning in from outside the 
office (he’s about to call on the printing firm Dai-ichi Insatsu) to pick 
up his messages: 

Mn~eto v'in-epiwfcipja'o'tv'i 

Horiguchi desu. Ima Dai-ichi Insatsu ni mukatte imasu ga, nani 
ka renraku wa haitte imasu ka. 

This is Mr. Horiguchi. I’m on my way over to Dai-ichi Insatsu. 
Are there any messages for me? 

You reply: 

Otsukare-sama desu. Shosho omachi kudasai. 

Good work. Just a moment, please. I’ll check. 


It's not quite what it should be 

Ima-ichi desu. 

It’s not quite what it should be. 

If something doesn’t quite meet your expectations, is just a bit 
lacking in some important quality, or simply doesn’t work out in 
an entirely satisfactory manner, you can pronounce it ima-ichi 
( not quite what it should be”). To get a sense of the way this expres¬ 
sion is used around the office, consider this exchange between two 
colleagues: 

Mm&ofttift § (i $ ri'fco 

Shinsei-hin no ureyuki wa do ka ne. 

How’s the new product selling? 

Hatsubai nishukan-me toshite wa, ima-ichi desu ne. 

Not quite the way it should be, considering it’s been on the 
market for two weeks. 


The term ima-ichi is a relative recent ersatz compound consisting 
of two components: ima (“now”) and ichi (“one”); ima-hitotsu, 
another jury-rigged compound— ima + hitotsu (“one thing”)— 
means the same thing and is used essentially the same way. Since 
ima-ichi conveys, in a literal sense, the meaning that one thing is 
lacking at present, it is considered by some speakers to be applica¬ 
ble only to that which.is regarded as a near miss, so analogous com¬ 
pounds — ima-ni: ima + ni (“two”); ima-san: ima + san (“three”) 
have been coined to indicate something farther off the mark. 
The higher the number at the end, the greater the sense of dissatis¬ 
faction or disappointment conveyed. Consider another brief exchange 
between colleagues: 
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Daimaru-sha no shtemu, hydban wa do dard. 

What kind of reaction did that Daimaru TV commercial get? 

9 —/v> 4*—» 

Uun, ima-ni, iya ima-san ka na. 

Well, not that great—not great at all, actually. 

Another shorthand expression you’re likely to hear around the office 
is soku (“right away”). This is probably not a standard item in the 
vocabulary of a lot of native speakers of Japanese, who might be apt 
to use longer-established expressions such as sokkoku (“immediately”) 
or tadachi ni (“right away”). Still, soku is an attention-getting term 
when used in the context of work, as in this exchange between an 
employee and her section chief: 

IS, 

Kacho, shinsei-hin no puran ga matomarimashita. 

Chief, we’ve finished putting together the plans for the new 
product. 

il, BP5— Tdyytz 0 

Yoshi, soku mitingu da. 

Okay, let’s have a meeting right away. 

Here’s the boss, getting worked up about the fact that defective prod¬ 
ucts are being sold and demonstrating another, somewhat differ¬ 
ent usage of soku: 

Nani, shinsei-hin ni kekkan ga atta? Baka na, kekkan soku hatsu- 
bai-teishi ja nai ka. 

What, they found a defect in the new product! Of all the stupid 
... A defect means you halt all sales immediately. 


OFFICE VERNACULAR 

In the phrase kekkan soku hatsubai-teishi (“a defect means halting 
sales immediately”), the interposition of soku between kekkan 
(“defect”) and hatsubai-teishi (“sales halt”) conveys the sense of an 
automatic or immediate progression from the former to the latter: 
if the first thing happens then the second should immediately fol¬ 
low. We can presume everyone is supposed to know this, and that’s 
why the irate boss recites the formula in this shorthand form. 


This is just between us _ 

. 

Koko dake no hanashi desu ga ... 

This is just between us ... 

Throughout the world, business people tend to treat information 
carefully, but it would be hard to imagine a business world more 
enamored of secrets than that of Japan. Still, wherever a lot of secrets 
are kept, almost as many are more than likely disclosed. In any case, 
when someone has confidential information to divulge, there are 
plenty of ready-made phrases to suit the occasion, such as: 

e-ftf*. 

Koko dake no hanashi desu ga ... 

This is just between us ... 

Anytime someone starts off with a line like that, he can be confident 
he has won the attention of his audience. In business, after all, it’s a 
point of pride to be able to anticipate events, to know what’s going to 
happen before it happens (or at least before the competition finds 
out). So if what’s about to be said has the forbidden-fruit appeal of 
confidential information, you can bet people will be listening. Here 
are some other phrases that can precede the spilling of the beans: 
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. 

Ofu-reko desuga... 

This can’t be repeated, but... (literally, This is off the record but 


£ <0-1 li* mk t /hi?£ AstzlfLfrft} xtft 

Kono koto wa mada watashi to Ono-san dake shika shiranai koto 
desu ga... 

This is something that only Mr. Ono and I know about right now 


Doka gonaibun ni negaimasu yo. 

I’ll have to ask you to keep this strictly confidential. 

Of course, there’s no guarantee that the information that follows 
will be anything of great importance, or even that it will be true. It 
tends not to matter—people pay attention anyway. But the one 
who lets the cat out of the bag had better not assume that his lis¬ 
teners will respect the confidence any more than he did. A secret 
disclosed is a secret no more, and the information can become com¬ 
mon property in an amazingly short amount of time. 

The attraction that confidential information holds, along with 
the tendency for “secrets” that have been divulged to rapidly become 
public knowledge, is well-known and is often shrewdly exploited 
for business purposes. Leaks can be planted to attract or divert 
attention, misinformation can be spread to throw rivals off the track, 
and confusion can be sown in the enemy camp, all under the guise 
of sharing otherwise private information. You might hear an exchange 
like this: 

. 

Koko de hanashite ii mono ka do ka ... 


I’m not sure whether I should be saying this ... 

Dare ni mo hanashimasen kara, kikasete kudasai. 

I won’t breath a word to anyone, so you can tell me. 

■ Be careful. All may not be what it seems, and if you pass this secret 
(along to others, you could be playing directly into the other guy’s 
l hands. 


[T hankyou / I’m sorry / Pardon me _ 

SlT*to 

Kydshuku desu. 

Thank you. / I’m sorry. / Pardon me. 

(One of the characteristic determiners of Japanese language usage is 
(the speaker’s gender. Some patterns and expressions are all but 
'exclusively reserved for use by female speakers, others are for male 
.speakers, and the rest—this is by far the biggest category—are for 
both. Another major influence on usage is the human predilection 
for ambiguity, which leads to the generation of multiple conven¬ 
tional interpretations of a single expression. Now then, here’s a con¬ 
venient phrase that exemplifies both of these aspects of usage: 

Kydshuku desu. 

Thank you. / I’m sorry. / Pardon me. 


Often heard around the office, kydshuku desu is regarded by many 
people, though not all, as a distinctly male-sounding phrase. In 
meaning, it’s similar to this one: 
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'to 

Osoreirimasu. 

Excuse me. / I’m sorry. 

The latter phrase, however, is not considered gender-specific and 
is probably just as commonly spoken by women as by men. More 
over, it doesn’t cover quite the range of meanings and situations that 
kydshuku desu does. A male employee can get a lot of mileage out 
of this one phrase, saying: 

(when treated to dinner by the boss) 

Sitto 

Kydshuku desu. 

Thank you. 

(after being reprimanded by a superior) 

M-e-fo 

Kydshuku desu. 

I’m sorry. 

(when hauling a lot of luggage and making his way through a crowd) 

Site'cl-d*. 

Kydshuku desuga... 

Pardon me ... 

Versatile though it is, however, kydshuku desu is in eminent danger 
of falling into disrepute due to overuse, and anyone who relies on 
this expression too much is likely to end up the butt of office jokes. 
A similar fate awaits those who overuse this familiar expression: 

tfrtt: A/o 
Sumimasen. 

Thank you. / I’m sorry. / Excuse me. 


5 

i While this one can also be applied to a variety of situations, many 
I people consider it distinctly inadequate as an expression of sincere 
; gratitude or apology. For those purposes, these phrases are widely 
j preferred: 

Arigato gozaimasu. 

Thank you very much. 

$ Lm&VtltAso 
Moshiwake arimasen. 

I’m very sorry. 


| While it may seem the height of convenience to employ the same 
| phrase for a whole variety of purposes, it’s by no means necessarily 
(advisable, lest you develop a reputation as someone of highly lim- 
jited capabilities. 
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